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. Halgin, of New York City, 


symbolize the spirit of Christmas giving that is country-wide. 


Telephone Folks Will Play Santa 
for Thousands of Kids 


As you read this, telephone operators 
all over the country are dressing thou- 
sands of dolls for distribution to chil- 
dren’s homes and hospitals at Christmas. 


Throughout the Bell System, thou- 
sands of other telephone men and women 
are collecting food, candy, toys and 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 0: f 


dollars for those less fortunate than 
themselves. 


It’s a long-time telephone tradition— 
and a natural one. The spirit of service 
and the spirit of Christmas are pretty 
close together. And telephone folks try 
to be good citizens all year ’round. 


SANTA’S HELPERS. Telephone operators Carolyn M. Kraatz and Arlene P| 
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Federal Scholarships 


By JOHN D. MILLETT 


The Case against a General Federal Schelarship Program 
for Colleges and Universities 


OR more than ten years a great 
deal of national attention has 
been focused upon the possi- 
bility of a general scholarship program 
financed by the Federal Government 
to assist worthy young men and 
women to attend our colleges and uni- 
versities. Many articles and pam- 
phlets on the subject have been 
written.! Various bills to provide for 
such a program have been introduced 
in practically every Congress during 
this period. The proposal is discussed 
continually in gatherings of college 
and university administrators. 
Perhaps the most important setback 
for the idea of a general Federal 
scholarship program was the refusal 
of the President’s Committee on 


Education beyond the High School 


1For acompilation of references see Elmer D. West, 
Background for a National Scholarship Policy (Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1956); 
cf. also Charles A. Quattlebaum, Federal Aid to Stu- 
dents for Higher Education (Committee Print, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Committee on Education 
and Labor, 84th Congress, 2nd Session, June, 1956). 


to endorse the proposal. In its second 
report published in July, 1957, the 
President’s Committee urged increased 
local, state, and private support of 
scholarship funds and then declared 
that “‘at the present time” the 
Federal Government should not 
“undertake to provide new scholar- 
ships” for undergraduate students. 
The Committee went on to say that if, 
after further experience, existing 
efforts “‘to meet the requirements for 
effective scholarships” should prove 
inadequate, then it would favor a 
Federal program “‘as the only way to 
fill the gap.” 

The Committee gave no extensive 
statement of reasons for its position. 
It spoke primarily of the danger that 
a Federal scholarship program might 
tend to discourage or “dry up” 
present interest in the provision of 


*The President’s Committee on Education 
beyond the High School. Second Report to the 
President. Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1957, p. 56. 
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scholarship assistance by means of 
alumni giving, corporation support, 
endowment gifts and bequests, church 
and voluntary group assistance, and 
even state programs. The Committee 
did urge an amendment of the Federal 
revenue laws to permit deductions or 
credits on income-tax returns by 
students or their parents for expendi- 
tures incurred in obtaining formal 
education beyond high school. It 
also recommended the development 
“‘of an experimental, federally spon- 
sored ‘work-study’ program at insti- 
tutions of higher learning.”* These 
proposals indicated that the Com- 
mittee was aware of defects in the 
scholarship proposal even if these 
were not explicitly set forth. 

The interest in the possibility of a 
Federal scholarship program has arisen 
from two interrelated factors: concern 
for the financial welfare of our colleges 
and universities and the discovery 
that a sizable proportion of our youth 


of college ability is not enrolled in 


institutions of higher education. In 
a time of existing and prospective 
shortages of educated talent in our 
nation, this wastage is costly to our 
material well-being and our national 
safety. 

The financial difficulties of higher 
education are too well known to 
require elaboration here. Under the 
stress of rising income needs, our 
colleges and universities reluctantly 
have had steadily to increase their 
charges to students. American higher 
education has been dedicated to the 
proposition of equal opportunity for 
young people of talent “without 
regard to wealth, birth, or other 
accidental condition or circumstance,” 
to use the words of Jefferson. Higher 
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charges mean greater difficulty for the 
student or his family in meeting 
the cost of a college education. 

As tuition charges have been in- 
creased, many colleges and universities 
have set aside part of the income for 
student assistance. If all of the 
additional income were available for 
instructional purposes, then the finan- 
cial situation of many institutions 
would be improved. 

To be sure, as has often been 
pointed out, scholarship funds do not 
directly help the financial situation 
of a college or university. Funds 
for scholarships provide aid to the 
individual rather than aid to the 
institution. The college or university 
financially is assisted by scholarship 
awards only if one of two circum- 
stances prevail. If the institution is 
using general income for its student 
scholarship program, separately fi- 
nanced scholarships will permit the 
recapture of this income for academic 
purposes. Second, if, as some corpo- 
rations are doing, the scholarship 
award to an individual is accom- 
panied by a grant to the general 
funds of the institution he attends, 
then the institution likewise benefits. 

There is a third financial factor 
involved in a scholarship program. A 
great many persons in recent years 
have been advocating that the fee 
charges of a college or university 
should approximate the cost of the 
educational service provided.‘ If our 
institutions of higher education were 
to be operated on the basis of charges 
to the student which equaled the cost 
of education, then a_ substantial 
nation-wide scholarship program 


4For a recent expression of this point of view, the 
reader may refer to Herbert Solow, C. P., “Colleges 
Are Too Cheap,” Fortune, LVI (September, 1957), 
p. 161. 
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would be essential in order to provide 
many students the opportunity to 
attend college. 

Some administrators of privately 
supported institutions in particular 
tend to favor a large scholarship 
program in the hope that they can 
charge students the full cost of the 
education provided. If a state govern- 
ment or the national government is 
to become a major factor in financing 
higher education in the United States, 
the problem immediately arises how 
to assist the privately sponsored 
institution. Outside of junior col- 
leges and teachers’ colleges, student 
enrollment in America is almost evenly 
divided between privately and pub- 
licly supported institutions of higher 
education. Various complexities of 


constitutional doctrine and adminis- 
trative procedure would arise if 
governmental units were to undertake 
the direct financial subsidy of general 
educational activity by privately sup- 
ported colleges and universities. 


The large-scale veterans’ educa- 
tional benefit programs under the 1944 
and the 1952 laws have provided an 
answer to these complexities. Instead 
of the government seeking to subsidize 
the institution, let the government 
support the student. The student is 
then free to select his own college or 
university. If the scholarship sub- 
sidy is substantial, and if colleges and 
universities are encouraged to charge 
fees approximating the cost of opera- 
tion, then a large-scale government 
scholarship program can be beneficial 
financially to institutions of higher 
education. 

The second factor which has aroused 
so much concern with a_ possible 
Federal scholarship program is the 
widespread concern today with short- 
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ages of educated talent. A number 
of studies since 1945 have revealed 
that a substantial number of young 
people of college ability do not now 
go to college. It has been estimated 
that, for the country as a whole, as 
many as one-half of all high-school 
graduates in the top 25 per cent of the 
eighteen-year-old age group in terms 
of ability do not now go on to college.’ 

The reasons for this waste have 
been well summarized in the report of 
the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion beyond the High School.* Chil- 
dren of parents engaged in factory, 
farm, unskilled, and nonprofessional 
occupations are much less likely to 
go on to college than the children of 
parents who are engaged in profes- 
sional and managerial occupations. 
Young women are less likely to go to 
college than young men. As the 
Committee put it: “Educational 
opportunities throughout the Nation 
are not always fully accessible to 
minority group members.’ Young 
people who live in areas distant from 
an institution of higher education are 
less likely to go to college than those 
living near a college or university. 
Finally, low-income families are less 
likely to send their children to college 
than families enjoying higher income. 
As of 1957, it has been estimated that 
§2 per cent of all family units in the 
United States had incomes under 
$5,000 a year. 

The United States can ill afford to 
have any sizable proportion of its 


5Cf. especially Byron S. Hollinshead, Who 
Should Go to College (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952); Dael Wolfle, America’s 
Resources of Specialized Talent: a Current Appraisal 
and a Look Ahead (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954); and Ralph F. Berdie, After High School— 
What? (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954). 

®Second Report to the President, pp. 42-45. 

bid., p- 
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youth of talent unenrolled in college, 
whether the controlling factor be 
social status, accessibility, individual 
motivation, or economic circum- 
stance. There are substantial short- 
ages in many professions today. These 
shortages promise to become more 
acute in the next fifteen to twenty 
years. These shortages have been 
decried by political, military, profes- 
sional, and educational leaders. 

The guestion then arises whether 
scholarship assistance might not help 
to a considerable degree in persuading 
young people to go to college. The 
difficulty with this question is that no 
one really knows the extent to which 
financial limitations are the control- 
ling factor in discouraging many youth 
of talent. Most recent studies agree 
that social status and_ individual 
motivation may have more influence 
than family financial circumstances 
in determining a young person’s 
interest in a college education. At 
the same time, it is difficult to isolate 
any of these major factors; they tend 
in many instances to be closely 
interrelated. 

Since financial condition is a major, 
if not sole, determinant for many 
young people, the belief has arisen 
that here at least is a factor which 
can be affected by definite action: the 
offer of scholarship assistance. Hence 
a number of persons argue today 
that the nation should make generous 
provision to help worthy young people 
in obtaining a college education. 


HE arguments against a general 
Federal scholarship program are 
essentially twofold. One is educa- 


tional, the other is political. Both 
arguments must be carefully con- 
sidered before a final decision is made 
on such a vital matter. 
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At the outset it is desirable to 
understand two qualifications to the 
discussion which follows. We are 
not concerned here with certain pro- 
grams of assistance to individuals 
which the Federal Government has 
adopted to date, such as veterans’ 
educational benefits, National Science 
Foundation fellowships or grants for 
graduate education and research in 
scientific fields, international educa- 
tional exchange, grants for graduate 
study and research in the health 
sciences, or educational assistance 
provided to members of the Armed 
Forces and even to civilian employees. 
All of these activities have served a 
useful purpose and are not under 
consideration here. 

In the second place, nothing said 
here is intended to cast any doubt 
upon the desirability of scholarship 
programs generally, or upon the need 
of our colleges and universities for 
increased scholarship funds. The 
growth of scholarship resources pro- 
vided for our institutions of higher 
education in recent years is an 
encouraging development. Nothing 
should slow this up. Moreover, the 
growing interest of business and 
industrial corporations in providing 
scholarship assistance to children of 
their employees and to others has 
been welcomed by college and uni- 
versity administrators. Our whole 
system of higher education needs, and 
needs now, more funds for aid to 
deserving students. 

Educationally, the problem posed 
by a Federal scholarship program is 
the effect it may have upon the 
existing structure of higher education 
in this country. My own firm con- 
viction is that a Federal scholarship 
program on any scale which may be 
reasonably expected in the next twenty 
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years will have a disastrous impact 
upon most publicly and most privately 
supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The benefit is apt to be 
confined to a certain group of students 
and a small number of privately 
supported and publicly supported 
colleges and universities, namely, 
certain privately supported colleges 
and universities mostly in the north- 
eastern section of the United States 
and four or five state universities in 
the Middle West. 

In addition, a Federal scholarship 
program will drive all institutions of 
higher education to adopt from neces- 
sity the financial practice of charging 
student fees at approximately the 
level required to meet the cost of the 
educational service involved. Not 
only would this mean a substantial 
change in the philosophy of educa- 
tional finance in this country, but also 
it would mean a substantial change in 
educational philosophy as well. 


Already the presidents of a number 
of state universities and of privately 
supported institutions are beginning 
to worry about the impact of national 
scholarship programs supported by 


corporations and foundations. One 
such program, for example, is that of 
the National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration, a nonprofit agency with 
headquarters in Illinois and operating 
with grants from business corpora- 
tions and private foundations. These 
scholarship programs provide a direct 
grant to the student who is then free 
to select an institution of his choice 
which will admit him. The result to 
date has been to encourage students 
to seek admission to a few institutions 
of high prestige. 

Educational administrators have 
been aware for years that scholarship 
funds tend to distribute students 
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among various educational institu- 
tions in a pattern somewhat different 
from that which might have resulted 
in the absence of such assistance. 
There has been little evidence to date 
that such scholarship funds have 
brought very many young people into 
higher education who would not have 
goneotherwise. Suchexperienceas we 
have observed or analyzed thus far 
suggests that scholarship resources 
tend to influence where a student goes 
to college rather than to influence 
actual college attendance as such. 

If a general Federal scholarship 
program were to be started, it would 
have to be on a sufficiently large 
scale to encourage a large number of 
young people not now going to 
college. It is questionable whether 
fifty thousand scholarships annually 
would do this; if the scholarships were 
awarded first upon the basis of ability 
and second on the basis of need, the 
chances are that they would be given 
in large measure to young people 
already going to college. It must be 
remembered that at the present time 
the number of students enrolling for 
the first time in institutions of higher 
education is around six hundred 
thousand. If we were to try to 
recruit another one hundred and fifty 
thousand to two hundred thousand 
students, the financial effort of the 
colleges and universities would have 
to be sizable indeed, far larger than 
the amount anyone has been willing 
to talk about thus far. 

A Federal ‘scholarship program, 
even if administered on a state basis, 
could not properly stipulate that the 
recipient should go only to an institu- 
tion in the state where he or she then 
resided. The individual would have 
to be free to go anywhere in the 
United States. The result might 
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well be a concentration of scholarship 
recipients in a few particular insti- 
tutions. 

This result is objectionable to many 
colleges and universities for a very 
simple reason. If top academic talent 
is to be drained into a few institutions, 
the quality of the educational pro- 
gram in other institutions necessarily 
will suffer. No college or univer- 
sity, public or private, large or 
small, meagerly or generously sup- 
ported, aspires to be a second-rate, 
low-grade educational institution. All 
desire to improve their academic 
status. All have ambitions for greater 
achievement in quality. It would be 
unfortunate if this were not so. 

Some colleges and universities make 
faster progress than others in improv- 
ing their academic standing. Some 
institutions must necessarily accom- 
modate a wide variety of talent among 
their students. Some institutions are 
careless or indifferent with their best 
students. Some institutions find 
talent in unexpected persons, and 
sometimes these persons are encour- 
aged to their best efforts because of 
the competition they encounter with 
other good students. 

No college or university can hope 
to improve its academic standards or 
hold its best teachers without good 
students. Students do not realize the 
difference between poor and- good 
performance judged in academic terms 
unless they observe the actual con- 
trast at first hand. There is not a 
college or university which is not 
continuously seeking to attract better 
students. 

These fears are by no means 
groundless. For example, out of 264 
Freshmen applying for admission to 
Miami University in September, 1957, 
who stood in the top § per cent of 
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their high-school graduating class, 72 
subsequently canceled their applica- 
tions. In almost every instance the 
individual had received a scholarship 
from another institution. The point 
is not that Miami University lost 72 
potentially first-rate students whom 
it would have liked to have had, but 
that scholarships transferred students 
from the university to which they had 
planned to go to another institution. 
These awards did not bring young 
people into higher education who 
otherwise would not have gone to 
college at all. 

If this happens now, what would 
happen under a Federal scholarship 
program reaching fifty thousand 
Freshmen a year? The only kind of 
scholarship program acceptable to a 
majority of institutions of higher 
education would be one which pro- 
vided resources to the college or 
university itself with which to help it 
in the search for talent. Any other 
arrangement on a fairly modest scale 
will result in a deterioration of educa- 
tional quality in a large number of 
institutions. 

The other educational concern with 
a Federal scholarship program is the 
danger of placing higher education on 
a student full-charge basis. There 
are two different ways of looking at 
higher education. One is to think of 
a college education as an opportunity 
for the individual to quicken his own 
intellectual capacities and to learn 
how to draw upon the wisdom of 
twenty-five hundred years in under- 
standing himself, his fellow men, and 
the world of which he is a part. The 
second way to think of higher educa- 
tion is to regard it as preparation for 
gainful employment in a profession. 
Both points of view are partially 
correct. Trouble arises whenever 
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anyone begins to think of higher 
education exclusively in one or the 
other way. Today in particular there 
is an increasing danger that many 
persons will think of higher education 
solely in terms of its monetary 
advantage to the individual. 

There are several reasons for this 
tendency. Today entrance into most 
professions is only through the avenue 
of a college education. College grad- 
uates prepare themselves for specific 
professional careers. Shortages of 
talent have resulted in substantial 
remuneration from professional prac- 
tice. In consequence, the public is 
constantly being reminded that it 
pays to get a college education. In 
turn, businessmen familiar with the 
problem of meeting the cost of 
production or of service through 
charges to the consumer naturally 
ask, Why should higher education not 
be financed in the same way? 

And it is true, as we have remarked, 
that the charges to individual students 
have been increasing. Even at the 
publicly supported college or univer- 
sity higher education is not free to 
the student in the same way that 
primary or secondary education is 
free. The fact that students pay a 
substantial part of their educational 
cost is another argument frequently 
heard in favor of having them pay all 
the cost. Furthermore, the fact that 
so many college students are the 
children of well-paid professional 
parents is another reason for suggest- 
ing that they should pay more for 
their educational opportunity. 

Without considering the complexi- 
ties of determining the educational 
cost which students should pay—and 
these complexities are real—we may 
observe that as scholarship resources 
grow, the pressure likewise mounts 
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to increase the charges to. students. 
Increasingly we may expect that 
influential persons and groups will put 
forth the proposition that all college 
students should be charged the cost 
of their education and that society 
should confine its assistance to those 
students who cannot afford to meet 
these charges. On the face of it this 
seems so reasonable an argument that 
many will approve it. A large scholar- 
ship program would make the argu- 
ment almost unassailable. 

Here I am interested primarily in 
the educational objections to this 
proposal. I shall consider the political 
and administrative objections later. 
The relatively simple idea of charging 
all students the cost of their higher 
education has explosive educational 
implications for all our colleges and 
universities. In effect, the result is 
to declare that the only proper 
purpose of higher education is to 
prepare students to obtain remunera- 
tive employment in a profession. The 
idea that knowledge has an intrinsic 
value to the individual is abandoned. 
No longer, in the customary phrase of . 
the educator, is a college education 
intended to help a person to live; it is 
only intended to help him make a 
living. 

Higher education has long con- 
sidered that it has had an objective 
to preserve, transmit, and advance 
the realm of man’s knowledge simply 
because knowledge is good in and of 
itself, while ignorance is evil. To 
propose now that higher education 
shall think of itself solely in the 
utilitarian sense of helping persons to 
make money is to surrender one of the 
great values derived from the heritage 
of our Western culture. Maybe that 
value is no longer worth preserving; 
if so, many of us will then lose our 
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interest in higher education as we 
know it today, and our society will 
have lost a major resource for free 
men. 

We provide almost all students 
today in our colleges and universities 
with some degree of subsidy, or if you 
please, of scholarship. That subsidy 
is represented by the amount of 
endowment income, of gifts for current 
operations, and of tax support pro- 
vided each college or university. In 
a privately supported liberal-arts col- 
lege this subsidy will usually be from 
one-fifth to one-third of the expendi- 
tures for educational and general 
purposes. In the instance of a state- 
supported university, this subsidy 
will be from one-half to three-quarters 
of the expenditures for educational 
and general purposes. 

In this way institutions of higher 
education have helped all students 
who entered. Educationally, this ar- 
rangement has helped free the college 
or university from complete capitula- 
tion to student preferences alone in 
establishing course requirements and 
intellectual standards. Educationally, 
this arrangement has helped in pro- 
viding a variety of sources of financial 
support and so has advanced the cause 
of academic freedom. Educationally, 
this arrangement has helped encourage 
young people of marginal ability or 
interest to try a college education; in 
some instances these young persons 
have subsequently become creditable, 
and occasionally even outstanding, 
graduates. 

To improve the present arrange- 
ment for student recruitment, it 
would have to be assumed that a 
large-scale scholarship system would 
do a better job of motivating young 
people to go to college than does the 
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present partial subsidy system for all 
students. There is very little reason 
indeed to accept any such assumption. 

In brief, then, a large-scale general 
Federal scholarship system is subject 
to these objections from an educa- 
tional point of view. First, it might 
tend to encourage young people of 
highest ability to seek admission only 
to a few colleges and universities of 
high prestige, thus lowering the stand- 
ards and aspirations of other institu- 
tions. Second, it would encourage 
the idea already spreading in many 
circles that the proper way to finance 
higher education is to charge the 
individual student the cost of his 
education. Acceptance of this idea 
might well entail the loss of important 
values which now constitute a part 
of higher education. It would also 
make institutions rely upon a single 
source of income with consequent 
dangers for their independence. Third, 
there is no assurance that a large 
scholarship program by the Federal 
Government would succeed in recruit- 
ing more young people into our 
colleges and universities than the 
present system of partial subsidy for 
all students. 

Educationally, a large-scale Federal 
scholarship program could lead to 
sterile mediocrity for a substantial 
number of our present institutions of 
higher education. It is no wonder 
that educational administrators are 
alarmed by the prospect of such a 
development. 


HERE are political as well as 
educational objections to a gen- 
eral Federal scholarship program. In 
our country we have inherited two 


vital political traditions. One we 
may describe as “liberal constitu- 
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tionalism.”* The other is the concept 
of the general welfare. Both traditions 
were revolutionary in nature; both 
traditions have excited the imagina- 


tion of man through many years of 


political experience. 

Let us begin briefly with the idea 
that the purpose of government is 
the general welfare. Jefferson wrote 
into the Declaration of Independence 
more than just the words “that all 
men are created equal” and “that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights,” among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. The self-evident truths 
embodied in the Declaration included 
the proposition that governments 


were instituted among men to secure 
these rights and that it was the 
privilege of man to change his form 
of government when it became destruc- 
tive of these rights. 


In the preamble 
to the Federal Constitution the idea 
was presented in simpler terms. One 
of the basic purposes of the new 
government was to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Americans hold that government 
can in positive ways take action for 
the benefit of society as a whole. Our 
political processes seek to determine 
the public interest and then to 
embody that interest in governmental 
policies and administrative programs. 
By way of contrast, we insist that it 
is not the purpose of government to 
benefit just a single segment or class 
of society. We recognize rather that 
government can be made to serve the 
interests of all men and women in a 
democratic society. 

And in truth the political history 


8The phrase is used by Frederick Watkins in his 
The Political Tradition of the West: a Study in the 
Development of Modern Liberalism (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:HarvardUniversity Press,pp. 149-77). 
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of our nation is the story of problems 
and controversies in which govern- 
ment action has been sought in order 
to assist the nation in industrializing, 
in providing means of transportation 


‘and communication, in improving the 


economic status of agriculture, and 
more recently in promoting maximum 
production, employment, and _pur- 
chasing power. Our system of govern- 
ment is not concerned solely with the 
conduct of foreign relations, the 
national defense, or the protection of 
public safety, health, and morals. 
Our system of government endeavors 
in a wide variety of ways to advance 
the general welfare in positive terms. 

In the past thirty years public 
attention has tended especially to be 
focused upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. Ours is a national economy, 
and when the general welfare involves 
issues of money and banking, unem- 
ployment, inflation, and other such 
problems only action by the Federal 
Government can be effective. More- 
over, as the expenses of the Govern- 
ment have expanded under the impact 
of depression, war, and postwar inter- 
national tensions, it has been Federal 
taxation of individual and corporate 
income which has provided needed 
revenue on a large scale. 

The result has been a disposition 
in some circles to believe that every 
troublesome problem of public policy 
should be resolved by the Federal 
Government. Some persons seem to 
believe that state and local govern- 
ments have no funds to spend while 
the Federal Government has un- 
limited tax resources. Others appear 
to believe that it is easier politically 
to obtain federal legislation than state 
legislation to meet complex public 
issues. 
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This is happening today in so far 
as matters affecting higher education 
are concerned. No one questions 
that our colleges and universities face 
real difficulties, or that our national 
well-being is involved in the prepara- 
tion of young people of talent for 
professional activities. Yet a good 
many people seem to believe that 
governmental action alone can meet 
these situations, and that govern- 
mental action in behalf of the general 
welfare necessarily means action by 
the Federal Government. 

Here then is where the second vital 
political tradition of our country 
comes into operation. Liberal con- 
stitutionalism is based upon a dual 
foundation. One is that government 
shall not be all powerful in our society. 
Rather, governmental power shall be 
limited in scope and in procedure. A 
great deal of room for operation is 
left to individuals and to voluntary 
groups such as business partnerships 
and corporations, labor unions, reli- 
gious bodies, social organizations, and 
welfare and philanthropic agencies. 
When governmental action is called 
into force, its rdle frequently is one of 
restraint only to the point of prevent- 
ing one group from unduly hampering 
the freedom of association and action 
of other groups. Our governmental 
institutions operate through a separa- 
tion into legislative, executive, and 
judicial organs of decision-making in 
order to prevent a tyranny over 
individuals or groups. 

In addition, liberal constitution- 
alism in our country embodies the 
fundamental proposition of federalism 
whereby governmental power is 
divided between forty-eight constit- 
uent states and a central organization. 
Initially, the Federal Constitution 
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undertook to enumerate the subject- 
matter concerns for the exercise of 
Federal power; this listing has taken 
on additional meaning with amend- 
ment, judicial decision, and political 
usage. Yet throughout the years 
education has been thought of essen- 
tially as a state, not a_ federal, 
function. 

To be sure, the Federal Govern- 
ment has engaged in a number of 
activities directly or indirectly related 
to education in general, and to higher 
education in particular. It is not 
necessary here to review these activi- 
ties other than <o note that they range 
from gathering statistics to lending 
funds with which to build dormitories 
and other student facilities. The 
Federal Government subsidizes only 
one instructional program: agricul- 
tural education including extension 
work. 


HE political question which the 

proposal for a general scholarship 
program presents is whether the 
general welfare should be promoted 
by such a Federal activity or whether 
in our concern for liberal constitu- 
tionalism the activity should be re- 
jected. In so far as the general 
welfare is concerned, certainly a 
program with potentially as many 
educational faults as the Federal 
scholarship proposal may well not 
serve the public interest. 

Indeed, one of the political dangers 
of a Federal scholarship program is 
that it may discourage many indi- 
viduals, businesses, and other groups 
from continuing their support of 
scholarships. Once the Federal Gov- 
ernment began the public support of 
agricultural education, private col- 
leges and universities were given a 
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new reason to avoid this particular 
activity. The extent of this support 
of research in the physical and 
biological sciences is now such that 
-few others are much interested in 
providing such assistance. At least it 
will not be easy to build up institu- 
tional resources for student aid once 
the Federal Government assumes a 
substantial réle in this particular field. 

Furthermore, the argument that a 
Federal scholarship program will be 
advantageous to the general welfare 
must be argued in terms of alternative 
forms of action. For example, I 
believe that a Federal program of low- 
interest loans for college and univer- 
sity housing would be even more 
desirable, and much less costly over 
a long period to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I would rather see this form 
of subsidy because it would help 
lower the costs of college attendance 
for the resident student and still 
entail few adjustments in present 
operation for our existing colleges and 
universities. 

The basic political argument, how- 
ever, involves issues of liberal consti- 
tutionalism. I am concerned politi- 
cally about the possibility of a Federal 
scholarship program because of the 
bureaucracy it would require and the 
central control it might foster. If 
such a large-scale program were 
authorized, presumably administra- 
tion would fall upon state govern- 
ment. Each state would have to 
establish machinery for selecting 
worthy students and for determining 
their need for scholarship assistance. 
This could be a fairly sizable chore in 
some of the more populous states. 
More than this, it would entail an 
additional inquiry into the life and 
financial status of every family with 
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a potential beneficiary. Governmental 
scrutiny of family budgets and family 
circumstances for scholarship pur- 
poses could well result in further 
hostility on the part of some citizens 
toward government. 

Moreover, this administrative test- 
ing of students and of investigating 
family finances could be expensive. 
It would add a further cost burden 
upon state government, and state 
governmental finances are precarious 
as it is. There is apparently no 
intention on the part of the Federal 
Government to subsidize the adminis- 
trative burden, and thus just another 
cost would be added to a state budget 
to compete with present activities. 

Furthermore, we know from experi- 
ence that the Federal Government, if 
it is to provide the funds for payment 
of scholarship awards, will insist upon 
a considerable degree of supervision 
of state administrative activity in 
selecting scholarship recipients. This 


supervision may extend in course of 


time to the colleges which the 
recipients attend. We cannot expect 
the Federal Government to assume 
financial responsibility for an activity 
and not exercise some direct super- 
vision over it. 

To be sure, all bills in recent years 
touching upon education renounce 
any intention on the part of the 
Federal Government to control educa- 
tional policy. Yet in experience, 
every program the Government now 
administers, whether a grant or loan 
program, entails some degree of 
administrative supervision over our 
institutions whether supported by 
private, state, or city funds. Some- 
times it may be only a matter of how 
financial records are kept. Some- 
times the supervision involves matters 
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of employment oaths, or investigation 
of personnel, or signs to be erected 
on a building project. The point is 
that control does enter in when funds 
become available, and we cannot 
properly expect any other develop- 
ment. 

I am aware that the land-grant 
program, which is the longest con- 
tinuing program of Federal financial 
assistance to higher education, has 
operated with a minimum of stress 
and strain. Two conditions seem to 
have contributed to this happy result. 
- One is the small size of the program; 
the states have constantly provided 
more support to agricultural educa- 
tion, extension, and research than the 
Federal Government. The other is 
the close and effective organization of 
the land-grant institutions which has 
helped them successfully to resist 
Federal bureaucratic encroachment. 
Neither of these conditions would 


necessarily obtain in the event of a 
large-scale Federal scholarship pro- 
gram. 

Federal control is politically un- 
desirable for two basic reasons. It 
must inevitably be a_ centralizing 


influence in education. A _ central 
supervising office first wants statistics 
kept in a uniform fashion; then it 
wants financial records kept on a 
uniform basis; then it wants uniform 
administrative practices; and it may 
well end up wanting uniform educa- 
tional policies. The result can only 
be a centralization foreign to the 
present diversity of higher education, 
a centralization hostile to experi- 
mentation, a centralization destruc- 
tive of our doctrine of liberal constitu- 
tionalism. Second, Federal control 
may result in a weakening of private 
and state initiative in educational 
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affairs. This in turn can result only 
in the danger of limiting academic 
freedom. Surely, the recent threat 
of investigation by Congress into 
various educational institutions has 
not been so completely forgotten as to 
dull our sense of menace. 

Freedom in society is a precarious 
attribute at best. Much of the social 
mobility, the freedom of choice, the 
civil rights which we now enjoy have 
been achieved as much by chance as 
by design. To be sure, man in 
Western culture has ever held freedom 
to be a precious possession. He has 
never been entirely sure how to attain 
it. We know that vigilance is the 
price of liberty, but more than this 
we know that a healthy pluralism of 
competing social groups—a diffusion 
of power within our society—is 
important to the maintenance of 
freedom. 

Undoubtedly change is necessary in 
the relations of government to the 
individual as our numbers grow and 
as our technology becomes more and 
more complex. Undoubtedly the 
Federal Government must exercise a 
greater degree of responsibility in 
certain matters affecting the general 
welfare than ever before. But if we 
become indifferent to the preservation 
of freedom, indifferent to the doctrine 
of liberal constitutionalism, in this 
process, then surely we cannot hope 
to preserve the characteristics of a 
free society. 

It is because of this concern with 
freedom in the midst of the com- 
plexities of modern society that some 
of us are opposed to a large-scale 
Federal scholarship program. We 
hold that the needs are not so 
desperate at this time as to warrant 
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The Technical Institute 


By GORDON M. HARRINGTON 


The Twilight Zone between Secondary and Higher Education 


T PRESENT there is a great 
Ae of interest in technical 
institutes, a convenient term 

whose ready adoption has provided a 
convenient catch phrase descriptive 
of schools having a wide variety of 
programs. This has created a 
semantic difficulty so great that 
people can and have written exten- 
sively and conferred at length without 
ever discovering that they were not 
talking about the same things. 
Technical-institute education is edu- 
cation beyond the high school in 
specialized technical fields, and it has 


terminal objectives which can be met 
by one to three years of equivalent 


full-time attendance. If we stop the 
definition at this point, it probably 
would be possible to obtain a con- 
sensus. Beyond this point there is a 
marked divergence of concepts. Un- 
fortunately, as it stands, the definition 
means little more than that primary 
stress is not laid upon the humanities. 
One can make no inferences about 
either the caliber or educational back- 
ground of the students, about either 
the level of performance demanded in 
course or the level of achievement of 
graduates, vis 2 vis similar aspects of 
alternative educational programs. If 
we speak not only of the present but 
also historically, agreement could not 
be obtained even on the broad defini- 
tion given. 


The technical institute is not a 
recent development. Many European 
countries established institutions of 
technical and scientific education early 
in the nineteenth century. The trade 
school in Germany was not, as in this 
country, a school to prepare students 
for artisanship, but rather an advanced 
institution enrolling journeymen who 
aspired to foremanship and needed 
to increase their technical knowledge. 
Educators in European technical col- 
leges and universities recognized that 
there were some industrial positions 
requiring less than a full engineering 
education. They considered it appro- 
priate to prepare students for these 
positions by enrolling them in the 
engineering curriculums terminating 
at the end of two rather than four 
years. Thus, two patterns of tech- 
nical education were in existence a 
century and a half ago—one the 
upward extension of trade or voca- 
tional education and the other trun- 
cated engineering education. Even 
then there was talk of establishing 
distinctive institutions of a_ post- 
secondary but less than baccalaureate 
nature. 

In this country the German trade 
school was the pattern for Gardiner 
(Maine) Lyceum, established in 1822, 
Ohio Mechanics Institute, 1828, and 
Rochester Athenaeum, 1829. These 
institutions aimed to provide a general 
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education which would enrich the 
cultural lives of mechanics and give 
them a breadth of view suitable to 
more advanced positions in- 
dustry. 

Neither the educational programs 
of the early mechanics institutes nor 
the practice of terminating engineer- 
ing education at the end of two years 
was considered a means of preparation 
oriented to specific industrial occupa- 
tions. Though related to practice, 
instruction in mechanics institutes 
was conceived as general education. 
Those who terminated engineering 
programs at the end of two years 
were prepared to carry out only the 
more routine duties that would other- 
wise have required the assignment of 
an engineer. In short, the programs 


of all technical institutes were oriented 
solely toward the general education 
needs of a segment of the population. 


The earliest institutes were not “ tech- 
nical.” Only late in the nineteenth 
century did institute education become 
oriented toward the skills and knowl- 
edge necessary to on-the-job practice. 

The turn of the century also saw 
the beginning of the junior-college 
movement. The early curriculum 
pattern was simply to reproduce the 
first two years of a four-year collegiate 
program to enable junior-college stu- 
dents to transfer to other institutions 
on graduation. However, it was 
found that many students stopped at 
the end of two years. The response to 
this problem has been a gradually 
increasing emphasis on occupationally 
oriented programs designed to be 
completed in two years. 

It is evident that technical insti- 
tutes and junior colleges had distinc- 
tive origins and were originally con- 
ceived in terms of the population 
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they would serve, rather than in 
terms of curriculum content. If we 
look over the whole range of the 
history of these two types of institu- 
tions, we see a pattern which origi- 
nated in the humanities but has been 
moving toward an increasing emphasis 
upon technology. On the other hand, 
if we consider only this century we 
find technical institutes and junior 
colleges at diametrically opposed poles 
of curricular emphasis, gradually mov- 
ing together. 

The technical-institute movement 
has never approached the magnitude 
of the junior-college movement. How- 
ever, the explosive technological ex- 
pansion of the war and postwar years 
created acute man-power shortages in 
technical fields. This situation has 
been accompanied by a _ growing 
interest in technical institutes. A 
Federal study found a need for 5.2 
technicians for every graduate engi- 
neer! and state-wide studies ‘of needs 
for technical education were made in 
California? and Connecticut.* Public 
technical institutes are maintained in 
a number of states and other states 
are actively considering opening such 
programs. Discussion is also going 
on in Washington over the possibilities 
of Federal subventions for technical 
education. 


HAT is a technical institute? 
There does seem to be agree- 
ment that technical institutes are for 
the preparation of “technicians.” 


1U. S. Office of Education. Vocational-Technical 
Training for Industrial Occupations. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1944, p. 279. 

2Rodes, Harold P. ‘Technical Training Needs 
of California Industries and Government Agencies,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XXVI 
(November, 1951), pp. 407-12. 

3Harrington, Gordon M. “Technical Institutes— 
a Study of Need,” Educational Record, XXXVIII 
(April, 1957), pp. 119-26. 
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This statement clarifies nothing, for 
no universally accepted definition of 
a technician exists. Different indus- 
trial personnel departments may 
classify anyone from unskilled workers 
to holders of doctorates in engineering 
as “technicians.” The American 
Society for Engineering Education 
proffers the description which enjoys 
the largest degree of acceptance: 


An engineering technician engages in 
work that requires some of the knowledge 
and skills of both the professional engineer 
and the craftsman. He is required to 
know basic theories and to apply them 
in helping to solve the complex problems 
of modern industry. In this way the 
engineering technician carries out vitally 
important assignments and takes his 
place on the engineering team. 

The engineering technician usually spe- 
cializes in one aspect of engineering. He 
might, for example, work as a draftsman, 
a detail designer, a cost estimator, a 
production supervisor, a research assis- 
tant, a quality control supervisor, a time 
study man, an expediter, technical 
salesman, or a production planner.* 


The Society also defines an engineer 


and a skilled craftsman. Though the 
Society seems to be clear on the 
distinction between a technician and 
a skilled craftsman, other distinctions 
are not so evident. Perhaps the lack 
of clarity stems from a feeling that 
labeling a man a technician affords 
a higher level of social status than 
labeling him a craftsman or a trades- 
man. To many companies, avail- 
ability of a title may be more useful 
in employee relations than would be 
precision of definition. Because of 
the confusion of terminology in in- 
dustrial practice and because status 


‘Technical Institute Division. The Engineering 
Technician. New York: Technical Education News, 
300 W. 42nd St., p. 3. 
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drives may encourage the confusion 
among employees, it seems preferable 
to define technical-institute education 
not in terms of the job but in terms 
of the education itself. We assume 
only that preparation is for technical 
occupations. There is no reason why 
education should be solely dependent 
upon existing industrial personnel 
structure. It seems logical to assume 
that technological advances might 
necessitate changes in personnel struc- 
ture and that the function of educa- 
tion is to provide the knowledge and 
skill necessary to the technology 
rather than to prepare people for a 
specific set of job titles. 

This is not to say that educational 
institutions need be ivory towers 
remote from the factory and the 
market place. In fact, it is wise 
practice to plan a technical curriculum 
in co-operation with the employers of 
the potential graduates. But the 
réle of the employer in curriculum 
planning can be limited to indicating 
the things to be done in industry 
which require specific knowledge. The 
educator can tell what curriculum 
content and organization will provide 
that knowledge. He has as much 
right to claim to be an expert in 
education as the industrialist does to 
claim his own qualifications in in- 
dustry. The industrialist often has 
a vague and distorted view of what 
can and cannot be accomplished in 
an educational program. A number 
of businessmen, for example, have 
indicated on surveys that they think 
their employees should receive a 
heavy concentration of courses in 
psychology and the social sciences 
because it is essential that an em- 
ployee be able to get along well with 
people. This rather naive faith in 
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the social effectiveness of a course in 
general psychology can often be dis- 
concerting, if not embarrassing, to 
the educational administrator. While 
such interest may be comforting to 
those of us who believe in the human- 
istic studies, let us be realistic enough 
to realize that these recommendations 
are often born of a false conception 
of the efficacy of education. 

The writer has also heard several 
industrialists argue that the prepara- 
tion of technicians does not require 
nearly as much as two years of 
education beyond the high school. 
They thought the present program 
spent entirely too much time on 
mathematics, for example, since rela- 
tively little mathematical knowledge 
was required of technicians in their 
industries. When asked what was 


the little bit of mathematics that was 
required, they responded that tech- 


nicians could perform their work 
adequately if they could handle the 
common problems of matrix algebra 
and Fourier analysis! Thus on occa- 
sion the industrial community indi- 
cates what appears to be a relatively 
simple educational need with no 
understanding of the prerequisite 
knowledge for instruction to meet 
that “‘simple” need. Nor should it 
be assumed that the examples show 
only a tendency to overestimate the 
power of education. Instances can 
be cited of industries asking for 
lengthy educational programs, some- 
times even leading to degrees, with 
content insufficient to fill up a single 
quarter course. We submit, there- 
fore, that the educator’s responsibility 
is to find out in specific terms the 
things that need to be done in industry 
and from these findings construct a 
curriculum. The educator is in 
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the best position to determine 
whether the curriculum so constructed 
is appropriate for high-school, post- 
secondary, or collegiate education. 

From this point of view the pro- 
gram of the technical institute can 
be viewed as technical education 
which provides a body of knowledge 
and skill useful in industrial practice 
which requires more background than 
can be obtained in high school but 
does not require four years of col- 
legiate work. A “technician” then 
becomes a person with a certain level 
and type of educational background 
rather than a person with a particular 
set of job duties. This idea is not 
radical since “engineer” now tends 
to be defined in practice in the same 
manner. 

This brings us back to our original 
definition of the technical institute or 
technical junior college and to the 
crux of the matter. What is the level 
of education of technicians and of 
technical institutes? 


HERE are two distinct schools 

of thought on education beyond 
the high school. One of these holds 
that the junior college is the logical 
extension of, and therefore part of, the 
high school, and the other holds that 
the junior college is a distinctive 
institution differing in many respects 
from the high school. In other words, 
education beyond the high school is 
considered by some to be secondary 
education, at least in part, although 
to others it is distinctly higher educa- 
tion. The former group tends to 
view the educational ladder as a 
progression in time; the latter views 
it as a progression in difficulty levels. 
To the former group, education in 


Grade XIII or beyond is ipso facto 
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higher education; to the latter group, 
education beyond Grade XII may be 
higher education or it may be an 
extension of secondary or adult 
education. 

The only real distinction between 
higher education and secondary edu- 
cation to the first group is in the age 
of the pupil. Without getting in- 
volved in the question of standards or 
of automatic promotion, one can 
take it that most people move from 
one grade level to the next each year. 
Since the development of our society 
has created demands for further 
education and since no more can be 
crammed into the secondary-school 
curriculum, the additional content is 
simply added on in grades subsequent 
to XII. The progress from Grade 
XII to Grade XIII is no different 
from the progression from Grade IX 


to X or from Grade I to Grade II. 


Marshalled against this opinion are 


the Jeffersonians. Most of them 
probably now subscribe to the notion 
of 12 grades of education for everyone. 
But the step to the thirteenth grade 
is an entirely different matter. They 
see higher education as making more 
demands on the student both in ability 
and in effort. To them many high- 
s@iool graduates do not have the 
aptitude needed for junior-college 
work, many junior-college graduates 
for senior-college work, and many 
college graduates for graduate study. 

Since both interpretations are repre- 
sented in educational practice, a 
system of parallel institutions exists 
with similar names, similar problems, 
and similar degree-granting practices. 
The fact that there may be some very 
essential differences is often over- 
looked. This problem is particularly 
acute with technical institutes. 
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variation and level of content 
difficulty, an analysis was made of 
the curriculums of nineteen different 
technical institutes. The analysis was 
restricted to public institutions. 
Where several institutes were oper- 
ated under a common administration, 
such as those operated by Purdue 
University and Pennsylvania State 
University, the entire group was 
considered as a single institute for 
the purposes of the analysis. Cur- 
riculum comparisons are rather diffi- 
cult and to simplify the presentation 
we shall restrict ourselves to two- 
year, full-time programs in elec- 
tronics. While other factors could 
be used, it is most convenient to 
apply mathematics as the touchstone 
for the level of difficulty of the course. 
Electronics is probably more depend- 
ent upon mathematics than any other 
subject covered in a technical insti- 
tute. Without addressing the prob- 
lem of what content might be 
appropriate for a technical-institute 
program in electronics, it is safe to 
say that the level of difficulty of the 
content of the entire program will be 
dependent on, and directly propor- 
tional to, the level of mathematical 
knowledge of the student. 

One technical institute required no 
mathematics for graduation. One 
institute required a course in the 
elements of algebra with the content 
limited at its highest level to simple 
linear equations and the general 
quadratic solution, content ordinarily 
found in a conventional high-school 
course in algebra. Seven institutes 
required for graduation a course in 
the elements of trigonometry with 
primary emphasis on the trigonometry 
of right triangles. This again repre- 
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sents content which can be found in a 
high-school trigonometry course. 

Two institutes required for gradua- 
tion a course in trigonometry which, 
because of its emphasis on trigo- 
nometric functions, identities, and 
the laws of sines and cosines, appeared 
to represent the standard college 
trigonometry course. Both of these 
institutes required as prerequisites to 
the trigonometry courses one or more 
courses in algebra at the freshman 
collegiate level. One institute carried 
its requirements through a substantial 
course in analytic geometry. Five 
institutes required for graduation 
courses in the elements of differential 
and integral calculus. Graduation 
requirements in two of the institutes 
included courses for which integral 
calculus was a prerequisite. In both 
of these institutes the: highest level 
courses required for graduation in- 
cluded selected topics in differential 
equations, numerical analysis, and 
advanced calculus with emphases 
particularly appropriate to electronics 
work. These obviously represent a 
level of difficulty beyond the con- 
ventional basic courses in differential 
and integral calculus. 

In short, in 1g different publicly 
supported institutes or institute sys- 
tems in the United States the level of 
difficulty of content, as measured by 
the mathematics requirements, varied 
markedly. It was equivalent to that 
conventionally offered in high schools 
in g institutes. It was equivalent to 
that conventionally offered in colleges 
in IO institutes. / 

To point up the problem even 
further, the institute with the highest 
requirement in content and the 
institute with the next to the lowest 
requirement were in the same state. 
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For a substantial group of potential 
students each would be equally con- 
venient to attend and hence, pre- 
sumably, a choice would be made on 
the basis of the value of the education 
received. If the potential student 
were unable to evaluate the specifics 
of the catalogue listing, a most likely 
eventuality, he would gain the impres- 
sion from reading the publicity mate- 
rials of the two institutes that he 
would be prepared for more sub- 
stantial positions in industry if he 
attended the institute which the 
analysis shows to have the lowest 
level of content difficulty. To draw 
an analogy, the course title “English 
XYZ” can cover a host of topics 
from grammar to Chaucer. So can 
the course title “Electronics 


or “Mathematics XYZ.” Evidently 
the institutional title ‘technical 
institute” can denote just as wide a 


variety of activities. 

Let us follow our hypothetical 
student a little further as he makes 
his choices. He is equidistant from 
each of these two institutes, but the 
distance seems too great to commute. 
Accordingly, he must board in the 
community in which one of the 
institutes is located. When he con- 
siders this alternative, he finds that a 
third institute is but a few miles 
further. This institute is attractive 
because its fees are somewhat lower 
than the two that he first considered. 
However, upon examination of the 
catalogues, he concludes that this 
third institute cannot be of the caliber 
of the first two considered. It does 
not offer a degree as do the other 
two. Our analysis shows that this 
third institute has requirements which 
go beyond differential and integral 
calculus. However, the potential stu- 
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dent judges on the not unreasonable 
assumption that degree granting de- 
notes a higher level institution. 

Now let us look at a student who 
has attended this third institute sans 
degrees. At the end of his two years 
he takes a position in an industry 
located in a town which has a good 
engineering school. He finds that the 
engineering school thinks highly of his 
program and that, if he enrolls in 
evening courses to study for an 
engineering degree, he will receive a 
full two years of credit for his 
technical-institute work. Working in 
his company with him is a graduate 
from the institute which required 
only elementary high-school algebra 
for completion. This individual also 
applies to the engineering school, but 
the admissions director will not give 
him as much as a single hour of credit 
for the work that he did at his 
technical institute. However, since 
he has an associate degree, the em- 
ployer of both men gives him $100 a 
month more than the young man who 
graduated from the non-degree insti- 
tute, the young man who is able to 
transfer his credits completely to the 
engineering school. This may seem 
far fetched but the examples actually 
exist. Furthermore, we find that of 
the g institutes which offered work 
which could be readily completed by 
students in high school, 5 grant 
associate degrees, and of the Io 
institutes which have requirements 
similar in difficulty to those of four- 
year collegiate institutions, 5 do not 
grant degrees. This is a deplorable 
situation, not so much because of 
the diversity of practice but because 
collegiate institutions have sold the 
degree to the American employer to 
the extent that a degree has become 
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the criterion for salary. Graduates 
of institutions which have set high 
standards find themselves competing 
in a labor market where the criterion 
is not what they have learned but 
what degrees their institutions have 
given them. 


HESE are the kinds of circum- 

stances which originally created 
pressures for accreditation of four- 
year institutions. The pattern has 
been no different with technical insti- 
tutes. With the term “technical 
institute” being applied to a variety 
of educational programs and with a 
variety of standards creating con- 
fusion in the public mind, in 1940 a 
number of institutes petitioned the 
Engineers Council for Professional 
Development to make some provision 
for accreditation. The Council began 
such accreditation in 1945. It has 
alleviated but not solved the problem. 
Larger employers of technicians do 
use the ECPD accreditation as a 
criterion in recruiting activities. 

On the other hand, those who 
regard thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
grade programs as an extension of 
the high school see no reason to 
subject themselves to an accreditation 
procedure other than that provided 
for secondary schools in the state. 
Similarly, institutions which offer 
programs in addition to those for the 
engineering technician are more inter- 
ested in regional accreditation and 
ordinarily see no reason to bring in 
still another accrediting body. Fur- 
thermore, there are many who see 
the multiplication of national accredit- 
ing agencies in specialized fields as a 
real danger to higher education. A 
different set of standards for each 
specialized field makes it difficult to 
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plan and to carry out an integrated 
educational program at an institution. 
The primary value of ECPD accredit- 
ation of technical institutes, therefore, 
has been to protect the interests of 
private institutions with soundly con- 
ceived programs. This is a valuable 
function in a field which attracts a 
great many proprietary institutions 
of varying ethical outlook. Neverthe- 
less, it does not seem to point toward 
a solution of the real problem. 


O SUM up, a technical institute 
is ordinarily a thirteenth- and 
fourteenth‘grade institution to pre- 
pare youth for technical occupations 
in industry. It ordinarily stresses 


technical content, and its balance of 
technical and liberal courses when 
compared with that of the junior 
college shows much the same relation- 
ship as can be found in a comparison 


of the engineering school with the 
liberal-arts college. In so far as 
educational level is concerned, it 
bears much the same relationship to 
the engineering college as the junior 
college bears to the general college. 
Just as some junior colleges are time 
extensions of the general high school, 
some technical institutes are time 
extensions or even substitutes for the 
vocational-technical high school. Like 
some junior colleges, some institutes 
demand a level of performance of a 
student comparable to that demanded 
in the first two years of four-year 
collegiate institutions. In broad 
scope, institutes are concerned with 
the same general areas of curriculum 
as are schools of engineering but are 
oriented toward termination at the 
end of the fourteenth grade and 
immediate employment thereafter. 
Though transfers take place from 
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technical institutes to engineering 
colleges with varying amounts of 
credit, these are on an_ individual 
basis since the curriculum organiza- 
tion is not directly comparable and is 
oriented toward different ends. In 
general, the institutes conceive of 
their programs as being of a higher 
level than the secondary program but 
not quite of the level of difficulty 
of the first two years of a four-year 
engineering However, the 
range of standards in technical insti- 
tutes is as great as the range of 
standards in four-year institutions. 
Hence, it is not safe to generalize 
about maximum or minimum stand- 
ards. One is forced to conclude that 
a technical institute is whatever one 
wishes to call a technical institute. 

There seems to be no question of 
the need for a form of intermediate 
technical education to meet the man- 
power needs of our present technology. 
There seems to be some reasonable 
degree of uniformity in what con- 
stitutes grounds for high-school gradu- 
ation and what constitutes grounds 
for college graduation. There is no 
uniformity or consensus on the inter- 
mediate level, the twilight zone 
between secondary and higher educa- 
tion. If there is a need for provision 
of skills and knowledge which require 
education at an intermediate level, 
then there is an obligation to meet 
that need. 

When finances are short and time 
valuable, it is time to raise serious 
questions about the advisability of 
carrying into the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades, instruction which 
could be completed by the end of the 
twelfth grade. Technical institutes 
exemplify the critical problem of 
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In All . . ., Get Understanding 


By WILLIAM E. KERSTETTER 


A Philosophy and Scheme for Curricular Improvement at Simpson College 


HE Vital Center curriculum 

at Simpson College, now in 

its fourth year, has already 
manifested its effectiveness and worth. 
This: paper is offered in response to 
many requests for clarification of its 
nature, assumptions, and aims. 

If the great thinkers of the ages 
from Isaiah to Whitehead are right, 
the intellectual need of the individual 
is unified insight into the structure, 
the meaning, the purposes of human 
life. To help meet this need, educa- 
tion must, above all, aid students in 
developing a world view, arising out 
of relevant data drawn from many 
fields of learning and human experi- 
ence. 

This is precisely what modern 
curriculums in many institutions of 
higher learning do not give. In fact, 
they give precisely the contrary— 
miscellaneous information, scattered 
and disassociated data, incoherence. 
The modern college curriculum does 
not even suggest the ideal of unified 
insight. Fortunately, a small minor- 
ity of superior students bring it with 
them and possess the experience and 
the inherent ability to transcend the 
pitfalls which the curriculum strews 
in their pathway of learning: 

The segmented curriculum itself 
leads the student to infer that his 
purpose in education is to gather into 
his memory as much scattered infor- 


mation as possible. It is of no 
consequence that in biology one 
opinion is expressed, in ethics quite 
another, and in psychology, perhaps a 
third. As a rule, he has no required 
courses, certainly no required con- 
tinuing series of adequate courses 
with trained teachers in them, that 
will enable him to deal with the 
complicated task of discovering unified 
meaning in these miscellaneous fields 
and courses. Some colleges require a 
survey course in each of three major 
divisions of the curriculum; this only 
produces bigger pieces. A few col- 
leges have one senior “unifying” 
seminar—a last minute stab at truth. 
Neither of these approaches develops 
a habit of mind or places primary, 
four-year-long emphasis on the search 
for unified understanding. 

It is no wonder, then, that so few 
graduates develop, in their four years 
in college, even the beginning of that 
unity of mind and spirit and the 
purpose, skill, and habit of searching 
for unified insight, which are the very 

‘essence of becoming intellectually 
educated. Further, a harmonizing 
of emotion and will with intellectual 
understanding is imperative today. 

It is in the context of liberal-arts 
studies that such combination can 
best be made. The liberal-arts ideal 
invites us to liberate, to enrich, to 
ennoble the minds and spirits of those 
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who seek a college education, by 
exposing them to broad, varied, and 
inspired wisdom, lucidly and power- 
fully affirmed out of the past and 
present. But this ideal must now 
include the social and the natural 
sciences as well as the humanities. 

To progress in this task the student 
will need skill in using the basic 
methods fruitfully employed by men 
in search of reliable knowledge. But 
the key pedagogical technique for 
enabling students to achieve unified 
insight is the practice of thinking on 
the great questions such as this, 
What is the ideal nature of education? 
One cannot possibly answer this 
question without first answering 
another question, What ought a 
human person aim to become? But 
this cannot be answered in isolation 
and with concern only for personal 
ethics, for man lives in society; thus 
one must answer this question in 
terms of social ideals, What should 
human society become? This ques- 
tion cannot be answered without first 
moving beyond it to, What is the 
nature of man? for it is obviously 
unprofitable to try to say what a 
human being ought to aim to become 
without any reference to the real 
possibilities and limitations of human 
nature. However, when one tries 
to define the nature of man, he 
realizes that, after all, man is a part 
of nature and grows in a physical 
environment and that, in order to 
define human nature adequately, one 
must dig deeper into the nature of the 
physical universe itself. 

But since the visible universe is 
presumably not made out of nothing, 
and since it rises and wanes, appears 
and disappears in its manifold parts, 
it is essential ultimately to ask: 
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What is the nature of the uncreated, 
the eternal, the supreme and ultimate 
being out of which all things arise 
and into which they disappear? Only 
through answering all of these ques- 
tions does one progress in authenti- 
cally answering any and is one in a 
position to consider the next ques- 
tions: What is the meaning, if any, of 
this life? What is the meaning of 
human history? Where does history 
end? Is there an after-earth history 
to the human spirit? Does the human 
spirit die in human history or does it 
carol on forever? Such are some of 
the great questions. Note how they 
are interconnected, inseparable. 

Why does the focusing of one’s 
mind on the great questions constitute 
the most fruitful technique for devel- 
oping both the habit and skill of 
searching, in a college context, for a 
unified outlook, a world view? Such 
focusing serves at least seven impera- 
tive pedagogical functions. 


1. These great questions bring the stu- 
dent, however vaguely or clearly he 
gropes, to Everyman’s questions, Soc- 
rates’ and Simple Simon’s, “What is 
the reason, if any, for my existence 
and what is its significance?” 

. No great question can be answered by 
a narrow appeal to any one field of 
study alone; any fruitful attempt to 
answer the great questions inevitably ‘ 
develops in a student the habit of 
drawing together pertinent insights 
from the various disciplines. 

. Man’s knowledge is so vast he must be 
selective. The great questions provide 
the center of vital concern in the 
light of which, from the many fields, 
selection of essential data and insights 
may be made. A liberal-arts student, 
for example, if he is not going to be a 
specialist in biology, needs to draw 
out only two or three major insights 
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from the whole study of biology, in 
order to get the summary significance 
of this branch of knowledge and to use 
it in answering the great questions. 

. Since the great questions, themselves, 
are inseparable, intertwining aspects 
of one great question, the student 
inevitably moves toward a_ unified 
pattern of insight, a critical interpre- 
tation of the ultimate meaning (so far 
as he can now see) of man’s knowledge. 

. One may develop a sound philosophy 
of life by advancing toward answers 
to the great questions: sound, because 
only answers to the great questions 
stand up to the tests of life in its 
crises and tragedies—to know the 
price of thumbtacks is of no avail; 
sound, because answers based on 
selected, inclusive, representative, co- 
herently interpreted data are built, 
so far as man is able to build, not 
upon wish or illusion, but upon the 
hard rock of experience. 

. A factually grounded world view, 
arising out of coherent thinking about 
the great questions, is the creative 
spring of imagination out of which 
leap those pioneering hypotheses which 
advance the specialist’s knowledge 
within a single field of learning; in 
other words, it stimulates research. 

. The discovery of unified, patterned, 
significant insight, of a world view, of 
a philosophy of life, amid the rich 
variety of human knowledge and 
experience, becomes a major force in 
the growth of harmonious total per- 
sonality in which chaotic beliefs and 
fears are largely transcended and 
emotion and will are creatively co- 
ordinated with and guided by the 
light of the enlightened mind. This 
unity of mind and personality consti- 
tutes an effective person and an 
effective citizen. When this unity is 
built about Christian insight and a 
Christian world view, a person be- 
comes the more effective Christian 
individual, citizen, and worker. 
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O IMPLEMENT this view, 
there has been established at 

Simpson College a series of four 
courses, proposed by the writer, but 
evaluated, enacted, and taught by the 
faculty. The first three are required 
of all students. The fourth is neither 
required nor elective, but selective. 

The first of these courses, ‘An 
Introduction to Liberal Arts,” taken 
in the first semester of the sophomore 
year, seeks to clarify the student’s 
understanding of liberal-arts educa- 
tion. It introduces the great questions 
and helps him understand why he 
should think about them as_ he 
pursues his studies. It leads him to 
examine the several methods of in- 
quiry employed by men through the 
ages and invites him to examine the 
presuppositions of these methods 
because these presuppositions con- 
stitute some of our profoundest in- 
sights concerning answers to the great 
questions. It describes for him the 
effective techniques with which the 
great creative spirits of the ages have 
developed themselves and their soci- 
eties in the direction of the ideal. 

The second course, “Religious and 
Philosophical Backgrounds of Western 
Civilization,” is presented the second 
semester of the sophomore year. The 
subject-matter is of secondary impor- 
tance; its use by the student is the 
primary concern. The object is to 
provide successive experiences for the 
student in which he examines the 
great questions, this time enriched by 
the answers of great thinkers, so that 
he may develop the skill of selecting 
and drawing together, from all his 
other studies, the essentials of the 
various fields of learning. 

The third course, taken in the 
junior year, is entitled “The Meeting 
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of the East and West.” Here the 
student seeks the answers given by 
the great thinkers of the Eastern 
civilizations. One of the shocking 
fallacies of Western educational prac- 
tice is its assumption that only the 
insight, wisdom, and attitudes of our 
own tradition are worth studying. 
This tradition is important and our 
students need to understand it far 
better than they do, but they also 
need to understand and appreciate 
the insights, attitudes, aspirations of 
the peoples of the East. 

Nevertheless, subject-matter is not 
the primary concern. Like the others, 
this course is designed first of all as a 
laboratory in which the student con- 
tinues to develop the habit and skill 
of critically selecting and drawing 
together the fundamental and relevant 
insights from many fields of learning, 
continuing his search for a factually 
grounded world view. 

To the fourth course, “Individual 
Study,” presented in the senior year, 
selected students! are invited and are 
assigned, with each student’s concur- 
rence, to a chosen faculty member. 
In each student-faculty couple the 
teacher gives help and guidance but 
the student works independently. 
The aims are two: The first is to guide 
the student to world literature with 
which he is not yet familiar but 
which he should read before graduat- 
ing from college. The second is the 
student’s preparation of a well-written 
paper in which he formulates his 
developing philosophy and evaluates 
the measure of wisdom he has acquired 


1This course was given for the first time in 195 5- 
56. Twenty students were selected, because of 
their superior competence. All were eager to take 
the course. Eighteen were able to re-arrange their 
schedules to do so. The students’ enthusiasm for 
this course we consider the finest of many confirma- 
tions of the effectiveness of this series. 
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in his four-year contact with the 
helter-skelter of knowledge offered in 
a compartmentalized fashion. 

Ideally, therefore, the student 
graduates, knowing where he has 
been intellectually, why he has gone 
through it, and where he has come 
out, prepared, we hope, with life- 
enduring and constantly developing 
conceptions of what should be sought, 
some familiarity with and skill in the 
use of sound methods, and the lifelong 
purpose to get not only more and 
more information, but rather, in all 
his getting, to get understanding. 
When he graduates from Simpson, we 
are more concerned that he have 
these habits and skills of mind than 
that he have precise answers to the 
great questions. These, we assume, 
will develop and deepen through the 
years and will never be finished. 


HE emphasis in this program is 

on the intrinsic importance and 
pedagogical functions of great ques- 
tions, not on providing dogmatic 
answers (though help is given and 
alternatives are expounded), not on 
indoctrinating students with conclu- 
sions. Such indoctrination is at odds 
with the very spirit of education, 
which is the invitation and challenge 
to seek freely, with help from skilled 
teachers, and from the world’s wisdom, 
one’s own answers. 

Such an approach to education 
places upon the student the responsi- 
bility, after prolonged and careful 
thought and experience, of making 
his own decision and his own life 
commitment. Such personal decision 
is the very essence of great religion 
and surely the very essence of pro- 
found Christianity. Superficial acqui- 
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Can General Education Be General? 


By DONALD R. HARKNESS 


An Answer to This Question Would Interest Many Readers 


O MOST college students 

really want an education? 

With some reason, our answer 
may be “No.” A degree, as the 
sine gua non of lucrative employment, 
exercises its magic attraction without 
illuminating the not necessarily lucra- 
tive but humanly desirable growth 
which should take place during the 
four or five years devoted to its 
pursuit. Hence, there is a strong 
student emphasis on the “cash value” 
of particular courses as they occur in 
orderly sequence on the path to that 
degree. 

General-education programs, in all 
their various manifestations, set them- 
selves firmly athwart this current of 
student opinion. Devoted to the 
conviction that education implies cer- 
tain skills and knowledge not neces- 
sarily related directly to slide rules 


and test tubes, to fugues and to 


strophes, these programs insist that, 
before the degree shall be stamped 
on the finished student, he needs 
proficiency in communicative skills, 
logical thinking, mathematical in- 
sight, scientific method—and under- 
standing of humanities and the social 
and natural sciences. But, too often, 
the necessity for such an education 
does not appear with the same crystal 
clarity to the student as it does to 
his teachers—or at least to some of 
them. ‘Why do we have to bother 
with this stuff?” is the repeated 


question of Freshmen and Sophomores. 
“What’s Renoir got to do with 
electronics?” 

To lay the blame for such an 
attitude on the student, and on his 
pre-collegiate training, may relieve 
professorial frustration. The towers 
of ivory are pierced these days by 
many gun ports through which ugly 
black muzzles fire shattering rounds 
of grape at the “‘educationists” who 
are alleged to have emasculated intel- 
lectual curiosity in their products. 
The graduate of the modern high 
school is said to enter college incapable 
of responding to academic challenge 
and completely unaware that such 
incapacity implies a weakness in his 
well-“ adjusted” character. Such eva- 
sion, however, does not improve the 
college situation. Regardless of the 
cause, student reluctance is an anchor 
dragged by general education; would 
this reluctance be less if students 
were made aware of the relevance of 
educational objectives to their imme- 
diate activities? 

Two often-expressed objectives of 
general education are preparing the 
student to operate as an effective 
citizen in democratic society and 
giving the student an understanding 
of man’s relationship to his world. 
Both are laudable, both should be 
constantly in the consciousness of 
every teacher, and both are often lost 
sight of as we ride individual hobbies 
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in our courses. They imply an 
organic relationship among all the 
areas in which general-education 
courses are offered—a_ relationship 
rarely made explicit to students, 
possibly because it is not particularly 
clear to their instructors. In this 
paper I offer some suggestions for 
increasing students’ awareness of rela- 
tionships, in the hope that they might 
make for happier acceptance of, and 
greater concern with, an education. 


decades, students “took” 
courses—in English, in history, in 
biology, in mathematics—and, having 
taken them, went on, with scarcely a 
backward glance, to higher courses 
and, eventually, to life—having, pre- 
sumably, been in a sort of advanced 
embryonic state throughout their 
college careers. General education 
sought, among other things, to coalesce 
these fragmentary courses into a total 
body of educational experience which 
would have survival value both in 
advanced courses and in-life—life in 
its extra-academic meaning. But this 
highly desirable goal has rarely been 
attained—and only by a few unusual 
students who make the effort to 
perceive organic relationships despite 
the still fragmentary approach in 
their individual “area courses.” The 
responsibility of teachers in general 
education is to make the organic 
nature of the entire program explicit 
to even the dullest student, and to 
require him to see life whole regardless 
of the title of the particular course he 
is at the moment pursuing. 

If we are to make thus explicit the 
organic interrelatedness of educational 
experience, we must start where we 
are. The “life” to which education 
is relating our students is being lived 
right now. We may tell them that, 
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five years after they graduate, they 
will understand and appreciate the 
skill in speaking or the knowledge of 
modern art which we now impart to 
inarticulate tongues and reluctant 
minds. But such long-term values, 
even if students seem to accept them 
docilely, overborne by the testimony 
of industrial tycoons that they want 
engineers who are aware of human 
and social values, are not their 
primary concern. Of course, they 
want to be able to discuss Picasso 
with the boss’s wife—or, at least, can 
see the pragmatic desirability of such 
an accomplishment—but immediately 
they want to operate effectively within 
the academic environment, and if 
general education does not offer them 
clear advantage within that environ- 
ment, its later usefulness will exercise 
little attraction. 

Effective operation in the (some- 
what) democratic society of the uni- 
versity is primary while the student 
lives in that society; and the world 
to which he needs to perceive his 
relationship is the collegiate world. 
This is not to exclude broader con- 
siderations from the classroom, but 
to emphasize the immediacy of any 
one course in any one area to the 
society common to students. We 
deplore the fact that our students 
have such a various background as 
to make common approaches difficult 
while we ignore their common cur- 
ricular as well as_ extra-curricular 
activities. The bearing of intellectual 
and communicative skills on the sub- 
jects under discussion in social- and 
natural-science courses should be 
explicit in the awareness of student 
and teacher, not restricted to an 
implicit feeling that the “good” 
student will see interrelations for 
himself. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 
EVERAL factors join to inhibit 


the successful integration of gen- 
eral education into a sensible whole 
of itself, and a valuable preparation 
for advanced work in any field, 
academic or nonacademic. One of 
these is the attitude of those teachers, 
specialists by training and inclination, 
who look on freshman and sophomore 
courses as necessary evils to fill out 
their teaching load. Concentrating 
their creative energy on upper-division 
work, they permit lower-division 
courses to become poor relations 
instead of teaching opportunities in 
their own right. The ideal solution 
to this difficulty would be a trained 
body of “generalists,” sufficient in 
number to staff lower-division courses, 
who would find their professional 
challenge and reward in solving such 
problems as those suggested by this 
discussion. But we cannot hope for 
the ideal and must make do with the 
specialists in a majority of our classes. 


This is not, however, completely 


unfortunate. As we begin to make 
our general-education programs suc- 
cessful in producing awareness of 
relations among the great areas of 
knowledge, the products of these 
programs, if they go into teaching, 
will be able to meet the challenge of 
course integration more successfully 
than today’s specialists. Thus, in a 
way, the difficulty will be solved by 
a sort of cyclical reinforcement. 
Meanwhile, our present specialists 
must be encouraged to broaden the 
base of their own knowledge and 
experience so that they will be able 
to meet the student’s questions about, 
for example, the bearing of laboratory 
science on philosophical theory. This 
is not to say that a teacher in one 
area of general education must become 
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an expert in all. In fact, I am not at 
all sure that the expert is the best 
teacher even in his own area, since 
he is constantly tempted to confuse 
the student with attractive esoterica 
irrelevant to immediate purposes. 
But the teacher must have a lively 
interest in the total range of human 
activity and the search for knowledge, 
and the desire to co-operate with his 
students in perceiving constantly the 
relevance of his own area to the 
other emphases of general education. 

Closely related to the foregoing 
difficulty is the tendency to make 
area courses reflections of the peculiar 
interests of individual instructors. 
The course in social sciences is likely 
to present itself to students in various 
classes as primarily a course in 
history, economics, anthropology, or 
political science, depending on the 
slant of their own instructor. Nor 
is the common method of avoiding 
this—a carefully structured syllabus 
coupled with course-wide objective 
examinations as the major evaluative 
device—either entirely successful or 
completely desirable. The more care- 
fully structured the course, the more 
rigidly objective the examinations, 
the more likely a de-emphasis on the 
teacher as teacher and an enforced 
conformity which, in the automation 
it produces as an administratively 
desirable goal, destroys the personal 
effectiveness of good teaching. 

The solution to this difficulty does 
not lie in closer control by course 
chairmen but in wise staffing which 
will place in the classroom teachers 
who are able and willing to put the 
general purposes of an area course 
ahead of their special interests. 
“Trust thy teachers” might be 
Emerson’s advice to the head of an 
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area course today. We have come a 
long way, in mass education, from 
Mark Hopkins’ log, but we must not 
saw it up for a TV cabinet yet. 


THIRD factor, again related 

to the two previously mentioned, 
is perhaps most susceptible to imme- 
diate improvement. There is, in the 
usual courses offered by a complete 
general-education program, an un- 
avoidable division between those 
courses primarily concerned with 
skills which any educated person 
should possess, and those aimed at 
imparting knowledge and understand- 
ing in areas with which the educated 
person should be familiar. To the 
former belong courses in mathematics, 
logic, and communication—to the 
latter, courses in humanities and 
the social and natural sciences. This 
should not, of course, be an absolute 
separation; the most immediate appli- 
cation of the skills in the first three 
must be made to the subject-matter 
in the others. Teachers of humanities 
must insist that their students make 
use of logical method in their discus- 
sion and present with some degree of 
communicative skill the results of 
their individual thinking. When a 
student writes a barely literate state- 
ment of his understanding of some 
philosophical or aesthetic problem, it 
is not enough for his teacher to 
deplore the failure of the course in 
communication—he must make the 
student aware of his responsibility 
to apply the communicative skills 
elsewhere than in the communication 
course. And his communication 
teacher must reinforce this awareness 
by requiring immediate use of the 
materials of other courses in com- 
munication activities. 
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The failure in this area is twofold. 
Non-skill courses do not insist on 
rigorous application of skills learned, 
or being learned; skills courses operate 
in vacuo, not directing their activity 
to the immediate applications which 
may be made in other fields. We 
have available to us the common 
activities of our students within the 
general-education program; it is our 
responsibility to be sufficiently aware 
of these activities and informed about 
their purposes to make the fullest use 
in our own classes of everything that 
the student is learning. 

The skills courses, I have said, 
ought not be primarily concerned 
with subject-matter. Yet specific 
subject-matter creeps into them, 
sometimes takes them over, to the 
detriment of organic general educa- 
tion. The course in effective thinking 
should make its application of the 
principles and practice of logical 
thought :to matters which the student 
is encountering, has encountered, or 
will encounter, in humanities and the 
social and natural sciences; too often 
its primary concern is with the 
student’s ability to define and illus- 
trate the canons of validity or the 
construction of hypotheses with little 
or no reference to the areas about 
which he is thinking—or is supposed 
to be thinking—in concurrent courses. 
The course in mathematics should be 
clearly related to scientific techniques 
and statistical methods as applied to 
the varied sciences. 

This weakness is perhaps most 
apparent in courses in communication. 
Of course one cannot teach communi- 
cation without some material to 
communicate. But the material with 
which we concern our students in 
writing, speaking, reading, and listen- 
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ing should be the material which they 
are examining, in common, in other 
general courses. There is no special 
body of subject-matter peculiar to 
communication. Yet, since communi- 
cation courses are inevitably an off- 
shoot from, development of, or rival 
with conventional freshman English, 
the content and the methods of the 
composition, rhetoric, or literature 
course survive to an excessive degree. 
Evaluation concerns itself with how 
well students remember particular 
essays, novels, poems, or short 
stories—not with how well they are 
equipped to analyze, understand, 


appreciate, and discuss any written 
or spoken material, whatever its 
formal classification may be. The 
classroom is the place where a body 
of content is covered, not a place 
where skillful handling of material 
makes explicit the interrelatedness of 


the total content of general education. 

Literature, per se, has no place in 
the communication course; literary 
materials are legitimate objects for 
the attention of students of communi- 
cation skills, but no more so than 
scientific, historical, or philosophical 
materials. The proper place for the 
study of man’s literary concerns is the 
humanities course—if this crowds it 
too much, make it bigger. The reason 
for the inclusion of literature in many 
communication courses is not far to 
seek. Regarded as an_ offspring, 
possibly illegitimate, of freshman 
English, communication has drawn its 
staffs from the graduate students and 
graduates in English and American 
literature. The literary content of 
the communication course is bait 
which attracts them, or a pacifier 
which minimizes their unhappiness at 
being unable to teach their literary 
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specialty in the upper division. The 
solution is equally simple: Let them 
teach the humanities as well as 
communication. 


HIS brings up a practical aid 

to integration in general educa- 
tion—giving the instructor the oppor- 
tunity to teach in more than one 
area. “But it’s not my field,” is the 
anguished cry. If this anguish is 
genuine and unconquerable, then the 
instructor is not well assigned. 
For the general-education teacher 
has, like John Wesley, the world as 
his parish. His lack of specialized 
training in a particular area will be 
more than compensated for by his 
ability to work with his students in 
making apparent the significance of 
that area to their present and forth- 
coming experiences, in and out of 
college. 

If general education can meet these 
and other difficulties with some degree 
of success, at least two of its manifold 
objectives may come closer to realiza- 
tion. If its organic nature can be 
made clear in practice, to students 
and instructors (inside and outside 
the program), the objection that it 
offers nothing not attainable in a 
good introductory course in a specific 
subject can be met. If this objection 
is met, then the deleterious practice 
of permitting students preparing for 
certain professional fields to substitute 
a specific course for the general 
course related to it—as chemistry for 
the natural sciences—may be attacked 
on justifiable grounds. For if general 


education is worthy of the name, and 


the time, it must be of total value to 
all students, whatever their major 
field, professional interest, or aca- 


demic future. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 9] 
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Teaching History on 

Television’ 

In the spring of 1956, Chatham 
College received a grant of $37,500 
from the Ford Foundation to be used 
over a three-year period for the 
production of educational television 
programs.2 During the academic year 
1956-57 twelve faculty members from 
the areas of literature, drama, art, 
music, and history have participated 
in seven half-hour programs weekly. 
These programs have been presented 
in the evening hours so that they 
miight be available to people whose 
work made it impossible for them to 
view daytime programs. 

The program for which I was 
responsible was called “The Ameri- 
can Story.” It was carried by Sta- 
tion WQED, Pittsburgh—the first 
community-owned television station 
to goon the air. It has been operat- 
ing for three years on a very high- 
frequency channel (a rather unusual 
opportunity for an educational tele- 
vision station, most of which are in 
the ultra-high frequency range, and 
is now broadcasting 78% hours a 
week, fifty weeks of the year on a 
current annual budget of $275,000, 
of which a substantial part is derived 
from public contributions. Surveys 
show that at least 76 per cent of the 
people in Pittsburgh who have tele- 
vision sets watch WQED programs 
at least once a week. And well they 


1Reported by J. Cutler Andrews, Professor of 
History, Chatham College. 

*Chatham College was not the only one to be 
singled out; nine other colleges and universities 
also received grants for such programs. 


might, for WQED has a greater per- 
centage of live shows than any com- 
mercial station in the country. This 
is indeed surprising because of the 
limited budget; its performance has 
been made possible by ingenious use 
of volunteer service and creative 
imagination. 

Since my task was to give a survey 
of United States history from pre- 
Columbian times to the present in 
thirty half-hour programs, I had to 
choese my topics carefully. In gen- 
eral, I emphasized political and eco- 
nomic trends although I tried to work 
in some social and cultural material. 
Even so the range of topics was 
fairly conventional—most of them 
the topics that you would find in the 
table of contents of the average col- 
lege textbook in United States history. 

Early in the summer I began 
gathering visual materials. I ob- 
tained some slides from commercial 
firms and made arrangements with 
various libraries, art galleries, and 
historical societies either to furnish 
slides of objects in their collections or 
to have slide reproductions of such 
objects made. My first five scripts, 
which conformed to the station’s 
specified format, were prepared many 
weeks before the first program. 

Well in advance of the opening of 
the series, I discussed with the Pro- 
gram Manager at WQED, our Public 
Relations Director at the College, 
and other interested persons the 
technical requirements of my task. 
I was advised that the station would 
provide a set to convey the idea of a 
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professor’s study with desk, book- 
shelves, appropriate pictures, and 
display facilities; that make-up would 
not be necessary; that I should wear 
a suit of medium color and conserva- 
tive texture and a pastel shirt to 
avoid the “halo” effect of a dark 
coat against a white shirt; and that 
I should shy away from tie clasps or 
rings which would sparkle under the 
lights. The General Information 
Sheet of the station advised me to 

. try to avoid meaningless gestures 
and unnecessary movements during the 
program; they steal the show from what 
you’re saying or doing. Have your 
subject well in hand. Know which 
points to emphasize and be sure you can 
express them well. Don’t plan'‘to read 
a prepared script word for word. Infor- 


mality is the keynote in programs of 
this type. 


Be sincere in what you have to say. 
Visualize a good friend in place of the 
television camera and talk with him in 
a normal, conversational tone, with all 
the enthusiasm and interest you feel 
about your subject. 

The technical staff at the station 
with which I had to work included a 
director, a floor manager, two camera- 
men, and two or three stage hands 
who helped arrange the set before- 
hand and did any necessary errands 
that might be called for while the 
program was going on. I had not 
been notified in advance that I would 
have to shift my gaze from one 
camera to the other several times 
during the program when signaled by 
the floor manager. To do this on the 
spur of the moment and at the same 
time to retain the continuity of my 
thought proved moderately confusing 
at first. Later I was better able to 
anticipate where the changes would 
come, and to use the trick of looking 
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down at the desk at the transition 
time and then glancing up at the 
other camera. 

Once I was launched on my pro- 
gram the feeling of constraint, which 
I felt during the five or ten minutes 
prior to the beginning of each broad- 
cast, vanished, and interest in what 
I was saying dispelled whatever fret- 
ting doubts had been in my mind. It 
soon became my standard practice to 
open the program with a statement 
of the title of the previous program 
and a running summary of the points 
I intended to cover in the ensuing 
half-hour. At the conclusion of the 
broadcast, I briefly recapitulated the 
points that I had covered and sum- 
marized the offering for the following 
week. 

During the first two or three pro- 
grams of the series I could not help 
wondering, as I looked into the 
inscrutable eye of the television 
camera, whether anybody other than 
the studio personnel was listening to 
what I was saying. I did obtain 
some word-of-mouth reports about 
the programs from a few of my col- 
leagues at Chatham College, but I 
was still curious about who might be 
watching and listening and where 
they were located. For this reason 
I decided to make available some 
written materials to be sent to viewers 
on request. First, | prepared a brief 
syllabus explaining the purpose of the 
series and listing each program with 
explanatory comments. Then I made 
arrangements to have copies of the 
Pocket History of the United States by 
Allan Nevins and Henry Steele Com- 
mager and the Harvard Reading List 
in American History available to 
viewers for a nominal charge. I had 
sixty-three requests for them during 
the twenty weeks that the materials 
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were available. From these responses 
I established the fact that my viewing 
audience lay within a 70-mile radius 
in the tri-state area around Pittsburgh. 

As the series progressed I found it 
possible to improvise new techniques 
and make use of additional facilities 
that had not occurred to me at the 
outset. The Public Relations Depart- 
ment of Chatham College made slides 
for me at much less cost than com- 
mercial firms. I also found that I 
could actually get better results with 
opaque materiais (the television name 
for pictures) than with slides. This 
was even truer of pictures separately 
mounted than of pictures in books 
because in the latter case the camera 
frequently had to contend with a 
curved instead of a flat surface. On 


two occasions I used short parts 
of historical films. The majority of 
my maps were from the series of 


Denoyer-Geppert American history 
maps which I detached from the map 
stand in my classroom and mounted 
on the wall of the set. Some of the 
maps and charts I used were specially 
prepared by an art student assigned 
to the Public Relations Department. 
In a few instances I displayed objects 
having historical significance such as 
Indian artifacts, the model of a 
clipper ship, and rare books. 

As much as possible I tried to put 
movement into my program. I would 
leave my desk and go to the map once, 
sometimes twice during the program. 
Occasionally I would go to the shelves 
to get a book. From time to time I 
experimented with small bits of his- 
torical drama to give the viewer the 
Were There”’ feeling. 

In my program, “Everyday Life in 
Colonial America,” I obtained the 
assistance of two actors to show the 
dress of the colonial gentleman and 
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lady. It was straight pantomime; the 
costumes were furnished by the drama 
department of neighboring Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Twelve stu- 
dents from the Chatham College 
choir sang the Puritan hymn, “Old 
Hundred,” as mood music for my 
program on colonial religion. 

During the program on the Civil 
War, I used songs of the time as the 
thread of my narrative. A quartet 
from a local church choir, dressed as 
Union and Confederate soldiers, sang 
songs which I interpreted and related 
to the principal trends of the period. 

In developing the theme of “The 
Rise of Big Business,” I used a dra- 
matic sequence which reconstructed 
the story of Samuel Slater coming to 
America to establish the first cotton 
mill, at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Three actors were posed behind a 
translucent sheet with floodlights 
thrown upon it to silhouette their 
figures, thus eliminating the need of 
costumes. 

On another program four actors 
dramatized the conversation between 
Woodrow Wilson and the newspaper 
editor Frank I. Cobb at the White 
House the night before the President 
asked Congress for a declaration of — 
war against Germany. This required 
careful research to make the setting 
and dialogue as historically authentic 
as possible. 

Guest speakers assisted me on four 
programs. One was a book collector, 
who brought with him some of his 
first editions of Irving, Hawthorne, 
and other early American writers. 
The second was a scientist who 
helped me to bring out the high 
lights of the history of American 
science and technology. My third 
guest speaker was Henry Steele Com- 
mager, who brilliantly synthesized the 
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American scene of the mid-twentieth 
century in the light of its historical 
development. Six guests participated 
in a quiz program which concluded 
“The American Story” series. 

Chief among the problems of teach- 
ing on television as I found them were 
lack of time to prepare scripts far 
enough ahead of the deadlines, and 
lack of time to rehearse sufficiently 
to ensure a smooth _ performance. 
Even though the College reduced my 
teaching load to six hours a week to 
compensate for the additional tele- 
vision load, all my spare time went 
into script writing and four rehearsals 
preceding each program, which were 
essential for a creditable performance 
on the air. 

Although I 


received invaluable 


assistance from various quarters— 
the public relations department at 
the College, an assistant professor of 


drama at Chatham who later became 
production manager of the Chatham 
TV programs, various libraries in the 
Pittsburgh area, especially the Car- 
negie Public Library, and the pro- 
duction staff at WQED—I still met 
certain technical problems that were 
hard to surmount. I found it par- 
ticularly difficult to cope with the 
problem of the turnover of personnel 
at the television station. During 
the course of my series I had to work 
with two different directors, fifteen 
or twenty floor managers, and a 
constant ebb and flow of cameramen. 
The causes of this turnover were 
essentially financial; practically all 
the WQED floor staff is made up of 
volunteer workers. Especially during 
the first half of my series I had to 
contend with the problem of time 
signals that I anticipated and never 
got, of “visuals” that failed to appear 
on the television screen when I 


wanted them, of the monitor which 
I urgently needed to see that my 
“visuals” were on camera when I 
expected them, but which, alas, 
failed on several occasions to be there 
when needed; camera problems in- 
volving closeups of maps and other 
“‘visuals’’; and noise inside the studio, 
sometimes resulting from the unau- 
thorized conversation of studio help. 

The elimination of mannerisms 
from my speech proved another prob- 
lem. Slowing down the speed of my 
delivery and the use of natural 
pauses helped me to avoid meaning- 
less repetitions. Also a “sniffing” 
mannerism to which my attention 
was called vanished after I became 
conscious of it. 

Perhaps if “The American Story”’ 
had been a credit course with a more 
detailed syllabus, questions for study, 
and one or more written examinations, 
I would be better able to estimate the 
success of the series in promoting the ' 
objectives of adult education. From 
the letters that I received (roughly 
50 per cent contained comments on 
my program), from the four or five 
telephone calls that came into the 
WQED switchboard, and from word- 
of-mouth comments made by Pitts- 
burgh acquaintances, I should judge 
that my course proved a refresher for 
some and may have given new insights 
to others. One housewife confessed 
that history in public school had 
been for her a case of “cramming 
dates, battles, and kings just long 
enough to pass that last exam, then 
promptly forgetting them all.” She 
went on to express the opinion that 
history taught in college “‘is in a more 
palatable form, taught by a specialist 
like yourself, in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to real learning.” My tele- 
vision audience also included a high- 
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school student who wanted to know 
if she could have or purchase a copy 
of one of my scripts to use for ref- 
erence or read over when she liked; 
a man from Michigan, who had 
watched one of my programs while 
on a short visit to Pittsburgh, wanted 
reading materials sent to his home in 
Michigan; college students, college 
professors, army officers, journalists, 
at least one inmate of a _ reform 
school, and the president of Station 
WQED. One woman from Ligonier, 
Pennsylvania, made the comment 
that “I do watch and listen and like 
your history talks. Except, I wish 
for once, some one would paint a 
true picture of the evil Thaddeus 
Stevens was and did.” When I 
received that letter I could not help 
thinking of the whimsical reaction 
which a University of Pittsburgh 
television program on the Whisky 
Insurrection, produced on a Sunday 
afternoon, inspired. “In my opinion,” 
said the disgruntled viewer, “it was 
most inappropriate for you to put on 
a program pertaining to whisky on 
the Sabbath day!” 

Although teaching United States 
history on television was a new 
venture for me, I do not wish to 
imply that it represents the first 
attempt to make United States his- 
tory the subject-matter of a tele- 
course. An offering very similar to 
mine was presented last year as a 
reinforced correspondence course of 
the University of Illinois by Louise 
Dunbar. Recently, Joseph Harrison 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
gave a non-credit open-circuit course 
on “History of Civil War and Recon- 
struction” over the Alabama educa- 
tional television network. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has made use of 
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material drawn from the field of 
social history in a series entitled 
“Everybody’s America.” And Father 
Bannon of St. Louis University has 
written to me at some length about 
his thirty-six half-hour shows on 
United States history of two years 
ago, which were kinescoped and made 
available for wider distribution by 
the Educational Television and Radio 
Center at Ann Arbor. No doubt 
other experiments in the field of 
teaching United States history are 
taking place elsewhere or are being 
actively planned. 

Since “The American Story” was 
aimed at an adult audience rather 
than one made up simply of college 
students, I hardly feel that my 
experience throws much light on the 
feasibility of closed-circuit television 
as a means of providing instruction 
in history for the greatly expanded 
college student population that is 
predicted for the next decade. I do 
believe, however, that teaching on 
television can hardly fail to enhance 
one’s effectiveness as a classroom 
teacher, if for no other reason than 
through the accumulation of visual 
materials suited to classroom instruc- 
tion that it makes possible. If I 
were to teach “The American Story” 
again, I would hope that it might be 
offered for college credit and that its 
scope might be narrowed to permit 
more intensive treatment of the sub- 
ject-matter. I have reason to think 
that it provided good public relations 
for the college and fostered some 
community interest at least in United 
States history and the potentialities 
of educational television. For me, 
it added up to plenty of hard work, 
occasional frustrations, and a full 
measure of fun and satisfaction. 


A xew program in dental medicine, 
intended to prepare young dental 
graduates for careers in academic 
dentistry, has been started by the 
School of Dental Medicine, Harvard 
University. The five-year post-doc- 
toral study program has been made 
possible through a grant of $162,000 
from the United States Public Health 
Service. 


A new program of aid to education 
is being inaugurated by the Procter 
and Gamble Company with the dis- 
tribution to college professors of a 
series of marketing case histories for 
use as teaching aids. The materials 
deal with actual marketing situations, 
and the Company plans to issue new 
sets at six-month intervals. The pro- 
gram is a departure from current 
practice in that much information of 
this type either is not released by 
industry or is given out only in reply 
to specific questions from individual 
professors or schools. The new proj- 
ect, prepared under the direction of a 
panel of leading marketing professors, 
for the first time makes the informa- 
tion available to teachers and students 
throughout the country on a regular 
basis. 


Asa part of the observance in June, 
1958, of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of Shattuck 
School, awards will be made to 100 
living persons who have made out- 
standing contributions to the advance- 
ment of secondary education. Nomi- 


nations are sought not only for school 
administrators and teachers, but for 
persons serving secondary education 
in other ways—authors, editors, bene- 
factors, and so on. Persons living in 
the United States or its territories are 
eligible except those having past or 
present connection with Shattuck 
School. Nominations may be made 
by sending the name and address of 
the nomince, together with a brief 
statement in support of the nomina- 
tion, to the Centennial Office, Shat- 
tuck School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


The program for Army R.O.T.C. 
students at Princeton University has 
been completely revised so that all 
but three one-term courses are given 
by the regular academic departments. 
The new sequence of courses is 
designed to provide a solid grounding 
not only for immediate military serv- 
ice following graduation but for intel- 
ligent participation in military affairs 
throughout life. 


A xew plan of long-term, unre- 
stricted grants to ten national 
universities and to the 39 state and 
regional associations of smaller inde- 
pendent colleges has been announced 
by Procter and Gamble. The ten 
universities, which will each receive 
$20,000 annually, are those that 
“over the years have grown to become 
national rather than local in signifi- 
cance and are widely recognized for 
their emphasis on excellence in 
scholarship.” The universities receiv- 
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ing the grants are: Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, North- 
western, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Stanford, and Yale. It is hoped 
that the new direct-grant plan will 
be continued for at least five years. 
The company’s total annual aid-to- 
education program now includes: 
$400,000 for scholarships to 240 
young men and women in §2 colleges 
and universities; $110,000 for post- 
graduate fellowships at independent 
and tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities, $80,000 for contributions to 
the National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation, the United Negro College 
Fund, anc other special grants in the 
field of higher education; $110,000 for 
distribution to the 39 state and 
regional associations of small and 
medium-size independent colleges and 
universities; and $200,000 for distri- 
bution on the basis of $20,000 each 
to ten leading national universities. 


The next Annual Reading Institute 
at Temple University will be held in 
Philadelphia on January 27-31, 1958. 
The theme will be “‘Reading in the 
Total School Program.” Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
to: The Reading Clinic, Department 
of Psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22. 


‘The variable annuity has established 
its popularity among college teachers 
and administrators as one means of 
maintaining purchasing power in 
retirement, according to the experi- 
ence of the College Retirement Equi- 
ties Fund. A report on the first five 
years of this organization’s operations 
shows that more than 33,000 educa- 
tors are now participating, that pre- 
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mium income exceeds $1,000,000 a 
month, and that the Fund’s assets 
have reached $50,000,000. The Fund 
was established by special act of the 
New York State Legislature to pro- 
vide retirement income based on the 
performance of common-stock invest- 
ments. It is a companion organiza- 
tion to Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association, which was 
started in 1918 to provide fixed-dollar 
retirement annuities. 


Tae Ford Foundation has awarded 
126 fellowships in economics and 
business administration to graduate 
students and professors at forty uni- 
versities in the United States and 
Canada for the 1957-58 academic 
year. The fellowships are part of a 
program to increase the number of 
university teachers and to encourage 
research in these fields. The awards 
fall into three categories: pre-doctoral 
fellowships, dissertation fellowships, 
and faculty research fellowships. The 
pre-doctoral fellowships are intended 
to encourage outstanding holders of 
the degree of Master of Business 
Administration to extend their train- 
ing to doctoral work in preparation 
for teaching and research careers. 
These fellowships are renewable for a 
second year. Thirty-one first-year 
and 27 second-year pre-doctoral fel- 
lowships were awarded. 

Dissertation fellowships are de- 
signed for doctoral candidates in 
economics and business administra- 
tion who have completed all require- 
ments for the degree except the thesis. 
The awards will enable these students, 
whose work might otherwise be 
delayed for financial reasons, to devote 
full time during the academic year to 
the completion of their doctoral dis- 
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sertations. There were thirty-five 
recipients of dissertation fellowships. 
Faculty research fellowships release 
faculty members from regular aca- 
demic duties to carry on their own 
research projects. These fellowships 
went to thirty-three scholars on uni- 
versity faculties in economics and 
business administration. The Founda- 
tion has made an appropriation of 
$750,000 to continue the program in 


1958-59. 


Tae editors of Who’s Who in Com- 
merce and Industry, published by Mar- 
quis—Who’s Who, Inc., have awarded 
citations to ten companies and foun- 
dations for outstanding contributions 
to non-tax supported schools. The 
donors were selected not so much for 
the size as for the unusualness of their 
gifts and their applicability to special 
needs. The awards were made in 
connection with the publication of the 
1957 edition of Who’s Who in Com- 
merce and Industry and will be 
recorded in Volume 30 of Who’s Who 
in America, to be published in 1958. 
For the past eighteen years the edi- 
tors of the latter publication have 
awarded citations biennially for excep- 
tional educational philanthropies by 
individuals and estates. 


Accorpinc to the experience of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, outstanding graduates of liberal- 
arts colleges are going into teaching, 
and they regard its training and 
certification requirements as challeng- 
ing as those demanded by engineering 
and the other professions. More 
than 60 per cent of the young men 
and women preparing to be _ high- 
school teachers in the Teachers Col- 
lege special programs for liberal-arts 
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graduates were honor students and 
scholastic leaders in many other ways. 
At least one in four students pre- 
paring to enter elementary and pre- 
elementary teaching also was much 
above average. In addition to their 
formal studies, more than half of 
these students have traveled abroad 
for culture and education. Students 
in both groups include members of 
Phi Beta Kappa, graduates cum laude 
and magna cum laude, former editors 
of college yearbooks and newspapers, 
student-council officers, winners of 
many types of scholarships, members 
of deans’ lists, students with excep- 
tional talent in music and art, winners 
of commencement honors and prizes, 
and those with employment experi- 
ence of value to teaching. 


Last summer, at Du Pont plants and 
laboratories in thirteen states, nearly 
three score high-school teachers and 
college professors were working at a 
wide variety of jobs. Many were 
filling in for vacationing employees; 
others assisted on short-term projects 
where additional personnel were need- 
ed for a limited time. By supplement- 
ing their incomes, these teachers were 
encouraged to remain in their pro- 
fession despite greater financial attrac- 
tions to be found elsewhere. The 
salaries paid for the summer work 
were approximately equal, on a 
monthly basis, to their academic 
salaries. 


The College of Nursing of the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport and the Wood- 
ruff Center of New Haven have 
announced a teaching program that 
will permit nursing students at the 
University to gain experiences in 
rehabilitation nursing at the Center. 
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Woodruff Center is a state institution 
specializing in the rehabilitation of 
patients who have long-term illnesses 
or some physical handicap. Nursing 
students studying for the Baccalau- 
reate degree will each spend two 
months at the Center during their 
senior year. 


Dorive the third quarter (April 
through June, 1957) of its fiscal year, 
the Ford Foundation made grants and 
appropriations totaling $15,080,670. 
Of this sum, the institutions taking 
part in the Foundation’s urban- 
area studies received $985,000. These 
studies included research on problems 
of the growing metropolitan areas of 
Cleveland, Dayton, Kansas City 
(Missouri), Peoria (Illinois), New 
York City, St. Louis, and the Cali- 
fornia region. They also supported 
related local and national university 
training programs. 

For expanded research and educa- 
tion related to the International 
Geophysical Year (IGY), the Founda- 
tion approved an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the National Academy 
of Sciences. The Foundation action 
will supplement United States partici- 
pation in IGY by supporting certain 
special observations and_ research 
projects and by stimulating an interest 
in science, particularly in geophysics, 
on the part of American youth 
through an educational program. 

For general support of the American 
University of Beirut, a grant of 
$1,500,000 was approved. A grant 
of $520,000 was made to the Associa- 
tion for the Industrial Development 
of Southern Italy (SVIMEZ) for a 
program of advanced training in 
economic research and administration. 
The grant is to help this private 
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research organization create a center 
for training economists to deal with 
concrete problems of economic devel- 
opment. 


Limerat-arts students enrolled in 
graduate schools across the nation are 
being sought for promising jobs in 
business and industry, according to 
the director and assistant director of 
the Office of Counseling and Place- 
ment at Yale University. A pamphlet, 
The Choice of an Occupation, by these 
men quotes the vice-president of 
Inland Steel Company: “The com- 
plexities of business are such that 
someone who understands history, 
literature, and philosophy, who is in a 
position to do some disciplined think- 
ing, has the type of mind that will 
ultimately succeed.” The Supervisor 
of Teacher Placement at Yale reports 
that competition for qualified teachers 
in all fields is intensifying, and that 
this may force salaries to be raised. 
However, despite the opportunities 
for well-paying jobs in business, many 
persons holding Masters’ and Doctors’ 
degrees in liberal arts persist in 
entering teaching. 


A co-operative program to train a 
group of Malayan educators in the 
techniques of educational measure- 
ment is now under way in Singapore. 
The governments of Singapore and 
the Federation of Malaya, the Uni- 
versity of Malaya, and the Educa- 
tional Testing Service are participat- 
ing. The project is being supported 
for three years by the Carnegie 
Corporation. Those responsible for 
it hope that it may be the first step 
toward the establishment of an edu- 
cational research center for Southeast 
Asia. 


-Editorial-Comments - 


The Fraternity Problem at 
Amherst re-examined 
MHERST College, which has 
A spearheaded the movement for 
a more democratic fraternity 
life in American colleges, continues to 
exercise leadership in this field. A 
committee appointed by the College 
has recently completed a noteworthy 
“examination of fraternities, national 
and local, as they exist at Amherst in 
1957.1 The report of this study is 
an important contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a perennial problem. Since 
the report is addressed to the Amherst 
constituency and assumes that the 
reader has a considerable knowledge 
of the local situation, it seems desir- 
able before discussing it to review 
briefly the development of the present 
Amherst system. 
In 1943, because of the war, the 


student body had shrunk to about 
one hundred and the thirteen frater- 


nity houses were closed. In 1945 
a faculty committee on long-range 
policy and an alumni group, by 
majority votes, recommended that 
fraternities be abolished. Instead of 
accepting this recommendation, how- 
ever, the College decided to carry 
through a thoroughgoing reform of 
the fraternity system and, in 1946, 
restored the fraternities, with the 
stipulation that they be free to select 
their members without regard to race 
or creed. Charles W. Cole, the suc- 
cessor of President Stanley King and 
the present head of the College, was 
instrumental in working out the 
compromise plan. 


1 Report of the Committee to Restudy Frater- 
nities at Amherst College,” Amherst Alumni News, 
X (October, 1957), Supplement, p. 3. Kendall B. 
De Bevoise is chairman of the committee. 


Under this plan, every student had 
an opportunity to join either a 
fraternity or the Lord Jeff Club 
(now Seeleye House) and at the same 
time each fraternity retained the 
right to select its own members. 
Rushing was deferred until April of 
the freshman year. At that time 
each Freshman was given a list of the 
thirteen fraternities and the Lord 
Jeff Club and was asked to check 
them off in order of preference. Each 
fraternity was given a list of the 
Freshmen and required to list in order 
of preference at least 60 per cent of 
them. By calculation based on these 
check lists, an equitable quota of 
Freshmen was allotted to each house. 

This system has been continued to 
the present. For the past six years, 
the fraternities on the initiative of 
the undergraduates, have pledged all 
students wishing to join. Rushing is 
supervised by a House Management 
Committee, drawn equally from 
undergraduates and alumni. All stu- 
dents, unless excused by the dean, 
are required to live in either college 
dormitories or fraternity houses, and 
to eat in Valentine Hall, the college 
cafeteria. 

The best known incident in the 
history of fraternities at Amherst 
occurred in 1948, when a national 
fraternity suspended its Amherst 
chapter for initiating a Negro. The 
members of the chapter stood their 
ground and organized as a_ local 
fraternity. The trustees ruled that 
any fraternity whose national consti- 
tution limits membership on the basis 
of creed or color would not be 
eligible to remain on the campus after 
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February 1, 1951. Since the 1948 
incident, four other houses have been 
suspended by their national organiza- 
tions after pledging members of racial 
or religious minorities. These events 
have had far-reaching repercussions 
on campuses throughout the country. 

The committee that made the 
present study was composed of two 
trustees, two faculty members, two 
senior students, and two representa- 
tives of the alumni. Seven of the 
eight members are alumni. The basic 
premises of the committee were stated 
as follows: 

Underlying every sentence in this 
report lies the conviction that the best 
interests of the College, rather than its 
fraternities, are paramount; that those 


best interests lie in the education and 
development of an Amherst rather than 
a fraternity man; and that only as 
fraternities advance those best interests 
can they be justified as an integral com- 
ponent of Amherst’s life. 


But, para- 
doxically, Amherst’s best interests will be 
served in direct proportion to the degree 
of autonomy and freedom from prepara- 
tory school paternalism granted by the 
College to its students in their social and 
living arrangements (page 4). 

The committee pursued several 
lines of inquiry. It studied the fra- 
ternity, dormitory, club, and house 
systems at a number of compa- 
rable institutions, including Harvard, 
Princeton, Swarthmore, Wesleyan, 
Williams, and Yale. It found no 
system in use at any other men’s 
college or university that was as 
suitable as the present one for 
Amherst. A study of student opinion 
showed that a large majority favored 
the existing system with modifica- 
tions. Interestingly enough, there 
was much disagreement among the 
students as to local versus national 
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affiliation and as to specific rushing 
practices. As might be expected, 
faculty opinion was found to be 
sharply divided. A majority, how- 
ever, favored retention of fraternities 
with various changes, including dis- 
affiliation from national organizations. 
The committee discussed with the™ 
College administration the financial, 
disciplinary, and other problems that 
would be presented if the houses were 
to be owned by the College and 
operated as “social dormitories.” The 
opinions of a small, but what was 
believed to be representative, sample 
of the alumni were sought. 

All of these lines of study seemed 

to indicate the desirability of retaining 
the present system, with certain 
changes with respect to rushing prac- 
tices, house parties, and faculty 
participation in fraternity affairs. The 
conclusions of the committee are: 
(1) Fraternities should be continued as 
the basic social and living arrange- 
ment for the three upper classes of 
undergraduates at the College... . 
A number of changes should be made 
both in the operation of fraternities 
themselves and in the facilities avail- 
able to freshmen, to upperclassmen 
who prefer not to become fraternity 
members and, indeed, to fraternity 
members themselves. 
Fraternities will, in the fature, face 
increasing financial difficulties which 
may require direct subsidy from the 
College but which, at that time, may 
warrant a new study of alternatives 
then available . . . (page 3). 

A brief account like this cannot 
begin to do justice to the study, the 
report of which contains more than 
twelve thousand words. It is a fine 
example of an individual case study 
which gives thoughtful consideration 
to both general principles and local 
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conditions. We urge all who are 
interested in the fraternity problem to 
read the report. The study is a 
worthy continuation of the leadership 
that Amherst has exercised in this 
field for more than a decade. Heartiest 
congratulations to the College and to 
the committee. R.H.E. 


Letters to the Editor 


Mr. Charles Glicksberg in his “The 
Lost Generation of College Youth’ is, I 
fear, engaged more in a rhetorical exer- 
cise than in an effort to illuminate a real 
problem. 

His position seems to be (very roughly): 
first, that a considerable portion of the 
intellectual élite on today’s college cam- 
pus, poisoned by Existentialism, have 
become moral and intellectual nihilists. 
Followers of Sartre, they are morbidly 
preoccupied with death, shaken by des- 
pair, devoid of faith or hope. Second, 
that this number is really very small. 
“Fortunately,” says the little synoposis 
in the table of contents, “this is a min- 
ority which does not represent the 
average college youth of today... .” 
(He, thank God, is full of beefsteak and 
general education.) Third, that most of 
these campus eggheads are actually of 
the harmless (that is, faithful or Tillich) 
variety of Existentialists so there is 
really nothing to worry about, much. 

Mr. Glicksberg uses a lot of picturesque 
language to support this flimsy thesis, 
but it all comes in the end to a succession 
of rather stylized posturings. 

If Mr. Glicksberg read the JouRNAL OF 
HicHer Epvucation, he would realize 
that American youth are progressing 
“on and up as opposed to along and 
down,” in Noel Coward’s useful phrase. 

To be sure, fraternities, campus poli- 
tics, sex, and sports seem to be the more 
or less unchanging preoccupations of the 


NJouRNAL or Hicuer Epvcation, XXVIII 
(May, 1957), pp. 257-64, 294. 
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great majority of American undergrad- 
uates, and, if Mr. Spender’s testimony 
is reliable, of a large portion of their 
English counterparts. 

But Mr. Glicksberg is right in his con- 
tention that enormous changes have 
taken place in the attitudes of the 
undergraduate élite on the college cam- 
pus. However, I should be inclined to 
describe these changes somewhat dif- 
ferently. It seems to me that the most 
thoughtful undergraduates are freer of 
naive and sterile dogmas than any college 
generation of which I have knowledge, 
direct or indirect. I find them not so 
much disillusioned as without illusions. 
I sense in them a toughness and sobriety 
that were missing in my own college era, 
“the Red thirties” (although, in my 
view, that decade was a wonderfully 
exciting time to be on a college campus). 
They are not Sybarites or hedonists; if 
anything they work too hard, marry too 
young, and take on a multitude of com- 
mitments at an age when youths of my 
generation were still quite adolescent. 

I encounter many students who are 
searching for the underlying meaning of 
life with an intensity and persistence 
that is unique in my college experience, 
who refuse to be put off with pat answers, 
who are, in some ways, more mature than 
their preceptors. Many of them are 
hyphenated Americans, boys and girls of 
immigrant Jewish, of Polish, Japanese, 
and Armenian parentage. They are, 
thus, to an extent “outsiders,” and they 
look coolly upon the worn intellectual 
coin of American academic life, coin 
minted by middle-class publicists of the 
old Anglo-Saxon élite. They are good 
prospects, often way ahead of us, asking 
more of us than we can give them. 
Since they are alive to their finger tips— 
the best of them—they of course suffer 
and despair, but, if we may borrow Mr. 
Glicksberg’s terms, they do so in the 
spirit of Tillich (of whom most of them 
have never heard) rather than of Sartre 
(who simply bores them). 


Mr. Glicksberg has, I suspect, been 
carrying on an imaginary dialogue with 
hypothetical students. From where I’m 
standing I cannot recognize his junior- 
grade eggheads. Or maybe California is 


not New York. C. Pace Serra 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Mr. Glicksberg Replies 


In the democracy of print, every 
reader is free to express his disagreement 
with the point of view expressed in an 
article, though the author is grateful 
when the disagreement is couched in at 
least gracious as well as rational terms. 

What is it that Mr. Page Smith 
ventures to object to in this article of 
mine? For the life of me I cannot make 
out what issue he is raising. What is 
all the shooting and shouting about? It 
is perhaps summed up in the only specific 
reference he makes to the grounds on 
which he bases his dissent. He feels that 
the most thoughtful undergraduates are 
free of naive and sterile dogmas (what 


dogmas?), and he reaches this conclusion 
on the basis of his encounter with many 
students who are searching for the under- 


lying meaning of life. Well and good. 
I am frankly delighted to hear that the 
conditions I describe in my article do 
not obtain in the California college where 
Mr. Smith has encountered many (?) 
students. 

Now suppose, following the logic of 
his argument, I were to say: “These 
assertions are a series of fabrications, a 
house built precariously of stacked cards, 
an exercise in rhetoric, an indulgence in 
generalizations that are marked by 
‘rather stylized’ and angry posturings,” 
how would Mr. Smith feel? Outraged? 

Well, I do not feel outraged, only 
amused, by the curious kind of chop 
logic and feeble evidence he uses in his 
comments on my article. Surely he 
could have strengthened his argument if 
he had studied more carefully the method 
and the ethics of controversy. Before 
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putting pen to paper, he should have 
considered the responsibility he is saddled 
with, if his refutation is to be a cogent 
one, of adducing the facts, if he has any 
to offer, that bolster his thesis. Certainly 
if he had taken the time and trouble to 
read the text of my article closely, he 
would not have jumped thus hastily—and 
foolishly—to unwarranted conclusions. 
For what are the facts in the case? 
“The Lost Generation of College Youth” 
is one of a series of articles, a number of 
which have already appeared in various 
educational journals, dealing with the 
attitude of college youth toward the 
crucial problems of their age. In my 
association with Brooklyn College stu- 
dents, in the course of lecturing at 
different colleges in the New York area, 
and in talks with some of my colleagues, I 
discovered that a small number of 
students were bitten by the Existentialist 
craze. Perhaps there is nothing alarming 
in all this, but the ground swell of opinion 
is unmistakably there, and right now it 
seems to be growing. I was interested in 
giving a clear-cut and objective diagnosis 
of some of the symptoms I had observed. 
As for the idealism that animates the 
vast body of American college youth 
today, there is no mistake on that score. 
As a matter of fact, an article of mine on 
“College Students Face the Meaning of 
Life,” to be published in October in the 
Bulletin issued by the Association of 
American Colleges, ends with this affirma- 
tion: “But whatever may happen to 
them, they [the college students] continue 
to believe instinctively in the worth of 
life. Conscientious in their outlook, they 
take themselves on the whole with deep 
seriousness, determined to improve them- 
selves and the world they live in.” In 
June, 1953, in the Journat or HIGHER 
Epucation, I published an article on 
“The Morality of College Youth,” which 
concludes with a hearty denial that the 
college students of today are, as some 
have charged, moral imbeciles or moral 
illiterates. “There is little ground,” I 
[Continued on page 516) 


Valuable Source Book 


FOR Our Lanp TIME: 
THE Lanp-Grant IDEA IN AMERICAN 
Epucation, by Edward Danforth Eddy, 
Jr. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. xvit+328 pp. $4.50. 

This volume is a carefully documented 
account of significant steps in the growth 
of the land-grant colleges and universities 
asagroup. The author is vice-president 
and provost of the University of New 
Hampshire and thus brings to his study 
great personal interest and a spirit of 
professional dedication—qualities which 
enhance the vigor but limit, in a small 
degree, the objectivity of the book. 

The general importance of Colleges for 
Our Land and Time is its timeliness, for 
this volume is the first contemporary 
comprehensive account of the land-grant 
institutions. The significance of this 
fact is highlighted by the comment of 
Russell Thackrey in the preface, “One 
cannot, in fact, understand the past and 
present pattern of American higher edu- 
cation, or think intelligently about its 
future, without an understanding of the 
land-grant institutions—of their place in 
the pattern and their influence on the 
rest of the pattern” (page xi). 

The book is also timely as a backdrop 
for the current historical observances of 
the founding of land-grant institutions. 
The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
signing of the Morrill Act will come in 
1962, an occasion, no doubt, for a national 
look backward at the phenomenal insti- 
tutional expression of the land-grant idea. 

Thus, for those interested in education 
history, Colleges for Our Land and Time 
is an invaluable source book, as a record 
of the movement which brought into 
existence and developed sixty-nine public 
colleges and universities, including some 
of the most distinguished in the nation, 
which in 1955 enrolled more than 20 per 
cent of the students in degree-granting 
institutions, and awarded nearly 40 per 
cent of the doctoral degrees. 


The author not only deals with history, 
however; he also gives his measure of the 
place of the land-grant institution in the 
present pattern of higher education in 
America. It is at this point that some 
will disagree with Mr. Eddy. They 
would accept that these colleges led the 
way and were a major influence in 
widening the curriculum, giving academic 
status to new fields of study, and democ- 
ratizing educational opportunity in a 
manner “that distinguishes American 
higher education from its classical Euro- 
pean antecedents.” But they would hold 
that Mr. Eddy ignores that other institu- 
tions helped give these efforts nation-wide 
force; certainly the urban institutions 
serving commuting students in equally 
large numbers have made a comparable 
contribution in “democratizing” edu- 
cational opportunity in this country. 

But if Mr. Eddy is single-minded in 
his view of the land-grant institutions, 
his approach brings a refreshing enthu- 
siasm which adds interest and force to 
his writing. Although “textbookish’”’ 
in organization, with a _ chronological 
approach and a summary for each 
pan the book is exceedingly read- 
able, for here is the drama of the pioneer, 
the excitement of the struggle to have 
new ideas take hold, the reflection of the 
great issues of the times. Partisan 
toward his subject, the author is none 
the less restrained in his editorial com- 
ment, scholarly even when enthused, and 
searching in his purpose to give accurate 
perspective to his history. 

In his summary chapter, Mr. Eddy 
clearly states his purpose. “An attempt 
has here been made to show how a 
unique system of American higher edu- 
cation evolved over the years from the 
times rather than from a sudden revela- 
tion of a new type of educational endeavor 

. a gradual, slow, but steady evolu- 
tion reflecting the needs of the nation” 
(page 267). 

As the title suggests, this book relates 
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the evolution of the land-grant idea to 
the social, political, and economic forces 
which comprise the history of the period. 
The land-grant colleges 


began in a time of national peril, and they 
continued to develop with the changing 
nation, especially in periods of crisis. They 
started at the secondary school level and 
developed into complex organizations devoted, 
in part, to graduate study and pure research 
in many fields. They were intended at first 
to train the sons of farmers and mechanics; 
they became instruments of broad public 
service to every class and kind. Although 
they maintained a national pattern, their 
individual internal function became suffi- 
ciently flexible to suit the needs of particular 
states and regions. They began as colleges 
with limited purpose; they emerged as uni- 
versities in purpose and fact. This was the 
evolution of the land-grant idea (page 268). 


This excerpt is the thesis of the book. 

The side lights are revealing, too. In 
a sense the book may be regarded as a 
history of agriculture, and the sections 
dealing with agriculture in the economy 
of the nation are good social history. 
The treatment of the relations of the 
Federal Government to the land-grant 
colleges should become a standard ref- 
erence on this subject. Portions of the 
book may be viewed as short histories 
on engineering education, the experiment 
station, home economics in research and 
service, the growth of extension, general 
education, military training, the Ameri- 
can Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, and a dozen other 
equally important topics. The sum- 
maries at the ends of the chapters are 
excellently done, and when put together 
probably constitute the best succinct 
authoritative account of the subject in 
existence. 

Beyond the merit of the book itself, 
Mr. Eddy’s work is a service to higher 
education. He has appropriately and 


effectively emphasized the social context 
of the development of a significant por- 
tion of higher education in America and 
marked a subject worthy of continuing 
exploration and historical examination. 
Davin D. Henry 
University of Illinois 
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An Experiment in Acceleration 


TuHey Went To Ear y, dy the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
New York: The Fund, 1957. x+117 
pp. (Evaluation Report Number 2). 

e basic effort of this report is so 
admirable, and the analyses made so 
convincing, that the monograph deserves 
wide reading by educators and parents. 

In the estimation of this reviewer, it 

tends to dispel many doubts about the 

acceleration of bright students. 

The book reports the cumulative study 
of the Ford “Early Admissions” plan 
whereby 1,350 students were taken into 
twelve colleges when the majority were 
sixteen years old and when all but 7 per ° 
cent had completed only the tenth or the 
eleventh grade. These young people 
were selected on the basis of recommen- 
dations by high-school principals and by 
special placement examinations. Origi- 
nally there was a selected group of twelve 
secondary schools, but now almost any 
secondary school can help to prepare 
promising students who wish to take these 
examinations. 

Those who oppose acceleration can 
always cite a few instances in which it 
was unwise. This report points out that 
in the opinion of the college officials 5 to 
6 per cent of the total group should not 
have been selected, and an even smaller 
percentage was questioned by some of 
the officials but not by all. Seventy-five 
to 80 per cent of the students were com- 
pletely acceptable to the college faculties, 
and, in a every college was reason- 

t 


ably enthusiastic about the program. 
Much of the study is taken up with 
tables, in which the progress of these 


young students is compared with equally 
bright “comparison students,” matched 
for ability but about two years older, 
admitted as ordinary Freshmen in the 
same colleges. Not only were objective 
marks favorable to the young group, but 
also social adjustment ratings by pro- 
fessors and parents, analyses by psy- 
chiatrists, their extra-curricular partici- 
pation, and the attrition rate through 
graduation were also favorable to this 
group. In only one respect was the 
nla of evidence slightly against the 
young Ford scholars, as compared with 
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the older group: there were about 3 per 
cent more actual failures. But the 
tendency to drop out for causes other 
than failure was less among the Ford 
scholars. 

This reviewer is reminded of the two 
recurrent problems in this area of acceler- 
ating the superior student who otherwise 
can stagnate from a lack of competitive 
stimulation. First, how can principals, 
teachers, and parents be continually 
reminded of the enormous range of men- 
tal capacities in adolescents, and the 
possibilities of early stimulation, largely 
on an individual basis? Second, what 
are we going to call the standard 
secondary-school and college attainment? 
If the upper dozen or so of our colleges 
select only the upper Io or 20 per cent 
from good preparatory schools, the mat- 
ter of a comparison group becomes 
complicated. How can even a bright 
youngster expect to stand out in this 
competition? Actually, it would seem 
that the opportunities for acceleration 
are more urgent in our large state and 
urban universities where the range of 
ability is much greater, and stagnation 
of the very able more likely. These 
problem: are raised to some extent, but 
with litt': convincing solution in this 


report. 
P Epwarp S. Jones 


University of Buffalo 
A Fruitful Contribution 


THE ORDER AND INTEGRATION OF KNOWL- 
EDGE, by William Oliver Martin. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1957. vilit355 pp. $6.50. 
This is a book in philosophy and one 

might well ask what its relevance or use- 

fulness would be to people engaged in 
education. But education is concerned 
with imparting knowledge, and Mr. 

Martin’s work deals with the order and 

integration of knowledge. It is not 

enough to follow customary procedures 
and teach mathematics, science, history, 
literature, and so forth. We must first 
answer the question, What does this 
subject teach us (the teachers)? before 
we try to teach it to our students. When 
we give freedom to students to select 
their courses, we seem to be saying that 
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all subjects are of equal importance; yet 
surely there is plausible doubt about this 
—some subjects are more central to 
knowledge, to the understanding of life 
and the world, than others. In short, 
as teachers we must be equipped not only 
with skill in teaching, not only with com- 
petence in our subject-matter, we must 
also know something of the rdéle of 
knowledge in human life, of the signifi- 
cance of any particular subject-matter 
in so far as it is knowledge, and of the 
importance of the various specialties of 
knowledge and of their relation to one 
another. Finally, we need to have a 
scheme of knowledge as a whole. 

Mr. Martin’s book is a very interesting 
and fruitful contribution—one of great 
help to all those who are trying to 
answer such questions. He writes clearly 
and covers the whole ground. He dis- 
tinguishes the knowing activity from 
other human activities—religious and 
moral concerns, artistic and aesthetic 
activity, finally the making of things for 
use. He not only distinguishes but 
classifies, orders, ranks. Within knowl- 
edge, he distinguishes the various 
branches of learning, describing the 
content and value of each, so that the 
reader of this book will know what and 
why he is teaching. As a philosopher, 
Mr. Martin discusses the réle of meta- 
physics and theology; moreover, because 
of his philosophical equipment he is able 
to discuss ae 4 insight the worth of other 
kinds of study, as types of cognition. 

I cannot possibly, in this short space, 
give an account of Mr. Martin’s analyses 
of these and his conclusions. Always he 
brings his theoretical abstractions down 
to cases and to examples; he is concrete 
as well as abstract. I will add only that 
his premises are those of neo-Thomistic 
philosophy. Undoubtedly, Thomism is 
a grand all-encompassing synthesis; the 
present age has not yet evolved a new 
synthesis of its own; the various studies 
advance independently, without taking 
into account what the others are doing. 
It is not too severe to say that our 
knowledge today is in a state of anarchy 
and its ‘direction centrifugal, like the 
stars in an expanding universe, flying 
further and further apart and more and 
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more speedily from one another. We 
need a synthesis and it is good to be 
presented with this particular one from 
the Thomistic school. If the reader is 
not in sympathy with this kind of 
approach, it does not follow that the 
work before us will not be of use to him. 
It will set him to thinking; at any rate it 
will make him keenly aware of the 
roblem and of the importance of find- 
ing some solution to it. 
RapHAEL Demos 
Harvard University 


A Highly Significant Book 
THE Copernican REvoLuTION: PLANE- 

TARY ASTRONOMY IN THE DEVELOP- 

MENT OF WESTERN THOUGHT, dy 

Thomas S. Kuhn. Cambridge, Mas- 

sachusetts: Harvard University Press, 

1957. xvilli+297 pp. $5.50. 

Mr. Kuhn has the ability to make the 
events he describes come alive. We 
experience the issues presented as if they 
were now facing us. The work of 
Copernicus is placed in the entire tradi- 
tion of Mediterranean astronomy, and 
thus made understandable as an im- 


portant contribution to a restricted field 


of science. Beyond that, Mr. Kuhn 
unravels the logical and psychological 
relations between the highly technical, 
specialized mathematical innovations of 
Copernicus, and the most diverse intel- 
lectual developments during the three 
or four centuries marking the transition 
from the Scholastic to the Newtonian 
world picture. He thereby demonstrates 
the central position held in this trans- 
formation by the Copernican formulations. 

Such investigations at present are 
highly significant, because today we are 
developing an intellectual perspective as 
different from the Newtonian as the 
latter was from the Scholastic. To com- 

rehend the historical development of 
Newtonianism helps to clarify our own 
situation. Although the author is fully 
aware of this and of the striking parallel 
between the intellectual situation in the 
sixteenth and in the twentieth centuries 
(page 265), much of his own approach is 
curiously Newtonian. 

This is evident in the adherence to the 
characteristically Newtonian progress 
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philosophy, especially in the repeated 
reference to primitive societies, and par- 
ticularly in the equation of the so-called 
primitive with the childish and the 
abnormal (page 95). The last position 
is generally rejected and its gratuitous 
inclusion constitutes an unnecessary an- 
noyance in an otherwise excellent book. 
But these are minor points. 

The social-psychological theory impli- 
cit in the entire book is basically New- 
tonian. For instance, the psychological 
security which a particular world picture 
provides or the psychological insecurity 
engendered by the destruction of such a 
world picture are treated as causes for 
the continued acceptance of an old, or 
the rejection of a new, theory. 

In our experiential framework this 
approach eventuates in serious difficulties. 
Thus, Mr. Kuhn is faced with the ques- 
tion how an innovation, which “turned 
upon the most obscure and recondite 
minutiae of astronomical research,” could 
have “had such significance” (page 1). 
And although he delineates relations 
between phenomena, the original question 
is not really answered because it is a 
pseudoquestion. 

In the modern view, no two societal 
or psychological phenomena are deter- 
minative upon each other. They ap- 
pear, gradually and piecemeal, as con- 
comitant of complex under- 
lying processes in large numbers of be- 
havior systems, related to each other 
through millions of small-scale inter- 
actions. What makes the present book 
so interesting is the fact that the data, 
which emerge from the writer’s careful 
and painstaking analysis, are exactl 
what such a post-Newtonian 
would lead us to expect. 

Thus we can read the book as a record 
of the gradual unfolding of the New- 
tonian framework, from Nicholas of 
Cusa and Oresme, through Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Galileo, to Newton himself. 
Seen in this light, the book is most 
significant for anyone seriously intending 
to come to grips with the current sci- 
entific and philosophic transformation. 

Huco O. ENGELMANN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 


CONTINUATIONS 


A New Basis or Support ror HIGHER 
Epucation, by Thad L. Hungate. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957. 
66 pp. $1.75. 

This vigorous and novel statistical 
analysis has as its goals: to ascertain state 
levels of support; to compare state pat- 
terns of sources of support; to measure 
state effort to provide higher education; 
to assess the adequacy of effort of each 
state . . .; and to aid in developing objec- 
tive bases for federal support (page 3). 

This is a formidable assignment, and 
the interpretation of the data is not easy 
for one who is not a statistician. For 
the fiscal technicians to whom it is pri- 
marily addressed, however, this study 
should prove illuminating. I believe in 
what the author is here trying to do, but 
as a layman I must say that the findings 
do not greatly advance my grasp of the 
salient elements of the problem. 

The author correctly suggests that 
“the reader who is interested only in 
general aspects of the problem will find 
appropriate material in Part One.” This 
is correct, and the conclusion that some 
new bases have to be arrived at for the 
sufficient support of higher education is 
statistically re-enforced. 

Orpway TEAD 
Member, Board of Higher Fducation 
New York City 


Federal Scholarships 
JOHN D. MILLETT 
[Continued from page 480} 

far-reaching changes in existing edu- 
cational organization and operation 


which could threaten. educational 


freedom. 


T IS one of the ironies of our day 

how words can be twisted into new 
meanings to suit current convenience. 
In educational circles it is not unusual 
to hear it said that the advocates of 
Federal financial support of higher 
education are liberals and the oppo- 
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nents are conservatives. In this defi- 
nition a liberal is anyone who favors 
change. In the setting of higher 
education, a liberal appears to be one 
who favors Federal financial support 
over and above state financial sup- 
port, endowment support, alumni and 
individual support, and _ student 
charges. A conservative is one who 
favors the present pattern of diversity 
and fears Federal support as a cen- 
tralizing influence in the conduct of 

our institutions of higher education. 
It is tempting to argue that the 
true liberal is one who favors freedom, 
and that those who fear Federal 
control of educational policy are more 
truly liberal than their friendly oppo- 
nents. Let us accept the designation 
of conservative. In the educational 
scene conservatism is a badge of 
honor, since the first basic objective 
of education is to conserve for future 
generations the knowledge and wisdom 
of the past and present. Because 
a Federal scholarship program both 
in educational and in political terms 
might threaten that basic objective, 
educational administrators and others 
are deeply concerned. If this be conser- 
vatism, we must make the most of it. 
(Vol. XXVIII, No. 9] 


The Technical Institute 
GORDON M. HARRINGTON 
[Continued from page 488) 
American higher education. Does the 
democratic principle of the right of 
everyone to have an education mean 
a right to compete or a right to 
receive? Are many to be called and 
few chosen? Alternatively, do we 
need to distinguish and to organize for 
two or more types of intermediate 
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education? Or, is receipt of a degree 
a natural right of any youth who 
attends regularly and applies himself? 
Without some clarification and 
agreement on terminology there is a 
real danger that technical institutes 
will be developed which contribute 
nothing that cannot be found in 
existing institutions or programs. It 
is easy for people to believe that 
because something is called such-and- 
such it 7s such-and-such. The mere 
fact of a program’s being called a 
technical institute at the intermediate 
level is evidently no assurance that 
it is such. Though facilities and 
programs may be provided and may 
carry the proper name, we may be 
no nearer to-meeting the educational 
and technological needs. There is a 
real risk of being lulled into a sense 
of security and accomplishment by 
the labels without perceiving the 
semantic problem. If the technical 
institute is to fulfill a vital réle in 
inte1mediate education there must be 
a clearer definition of, and agreement 

on,, what that should be. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 9] 


In All...,Get Understanding 
WILLIAM E. KERSTETTER 
[Continued from page 492) 


escence is insipid and _ ineffective. 
Deep decision cannot, in reality, be 
made unless the decision is made in 
the context of knowledge and major 
alternatives provided by human experi- 
ence and thought and by divine 
revelation. 

Thus this philosophy and scheme 
of education not only sustain a 
genuine open search (and this is 
genuine education) but they can be 
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and, when desired, are profoundly 
Christian. For while the perspective 
and the questions are essentially the 
same for all colleges dedicated to 
educating, the conclusions that stu- 
dents reach, since complete objectivity 
in thought is impossible, are inevitably 
affected by the world view which 
dominates the minds of the faculty— 
in a Christian college, by the basic 
Christian assumptions, values, and 
atmosphere of the institution as a 
whole, not to speak of the heritage 
of the great majority of the young 
people who come as students. 

Such education, since it emphati- 
cally and necessarily studies other 
great world views, should also foster 
humility, inspired not only by 
Christian insight itself but also by 
the spiritual wisdom and faith found 
in other great spiritual traditions of 
mankind. Such humility and appre- 
ciation are indispensable conditions 
of world brotherhood and peace. 

The final merit of starting the 
revision at the center of the curricu- 
lum with a carefully devised series of 
courses is that this may be as much 
as can be managed at one time. If 
done with success it may even be 
sufficient. It lets loose creative influ- 
ences which may prompt divisions and 
departments to relate their own offer- 
ings more fruitfully to the central 
purpose, to see things steadily and to 


see them whole. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 9] 


Letter to the Editor 

[Continued from page 510| 
say, “for feeling discouraged about the 
moral fiber and development of the young. 
They have come through, and they are 
coming through, magnificently. When 
the period of trial and tribulation arrives 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING 


and their manhood is put to the test, they 
will acquit themselves well.’ 

Is there any necessary contradiction 
between the view that a small number of 
students have been influenced by French 
, Existentialism and the view that the 
vast majority of them are earnestly in 
search of a meaning to the mystery of life, 
that they are on the whole morally 
responsible in character and commitment? 
I think not. Even a Sophomore taking 
Philosophy I could spot the fallacy in this 
species of reasoning, but this does not 
deter Mr. Smith from going ahead with 
his name-calling and his tilting at wind- 
mills. Though students in our culture 
share common attitudes and values, there 
are bound to be individual differences. 
As Charles Morris points out in Varieties 
of Human Value, a scientific study of 
students’ attitudes, values are multi- 
dimensional, the resultant of more than 
one operative influence. 

In “The Lost Generation of Col- 


lege Youth” I carefully specified—and 
stressed—that only a small minority of 


students were infected by the Sartrean 
brand of nihilism. The text reads: “The 
fact that a few—and théy are only a 
few—college students have been influ- 
enced by these negative doctrines speaks 
for itself.”’* Throughout the article these 
qualifications are repeated. If Mr. Smith 
has, as he declares, not “encountered” 
students of this type, then that too speaks 
for itself. 

Frankly, I suspect that Mr. Smith had 
little or nothing to say and then insisted 
on saying it with irritation. May I 
politely suggest that in the future, before 
he rushes rashly into print, he read the 
text closely before he impugns the 
motives of a writer and charges him 
invidiously with “carrying on an imagi- 
nary dialogue with hypothetical stu- 
dents.” Second, I would urge him to 
reflect seriously on the art and ethics of 
controversy. If he had limited his peevish 

2Vol. XXIV, pp. 315-19. 

3Page 259. 
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comments to the single sentence, given at 
the very end, “‘or maybe California is not 
New York,” he might have remained on 
safe or at least defensible ground. But 
why bother the public with this gratuitous 
display of irrelevancy and righteous non 
Ssequiturs? 
Cuar-es I. GLIcKsBERG 
Brooklyn College 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1957, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1958 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
Indianapolis December 26-30 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 
Chicago February 20-22 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
Cincinnati April 22-25 
American Association of Dental Schools 
Detroit March 23-26 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Grand Rapids, Michigan March 5-7 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities 
Washington, D.C. November 10-13 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York January 30-February 1 
American Association of School Administrators 
St. Louis February 22-25 
San Francisco March 8-11 
Cleveland March 29-April 1 
American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education 
Cincinnati December 27-28 
American Association of Teachers of French 
St. Louis December 27-29 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
Dallas December 27-28 
American College Health Association 
Los Angeles March 26-29 
American College Personnel Association 
St. Louis March 31-April 3 
American Conference of Academic Deans 
Miami Beach January 7 
American Council of Learned Societies 
Bloomington, Ind. January 22-24 
American Council on Education 


Chicago October g-10 
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American Dental Association, Council on 
Dental Education 


Chicago December 4-6 
American Economic Association 
Philadelphia December 28-30 


American Educational Research Association 


St. Louis February 22-25 
San Francisco March 7-8 
Cleveland March 31 


American Historical Association 
New York City December 28-30 
American Library Association 
San Francisco 
American Personnel 
ciation 
St. Louis March 31-April 3 
American Philological Association 
Washington, D. C. December 28-30 
American Philosophical Association 
Eastern Division 
Cambridge, Mass. December 27-29 
Pacific Division 
Stanford, Calif. 


Western Division 


July 13-19 
and Guidance Asso- 


December 18-20 


Cincinnati May I-3 
American Political Science Association 
St. Louis September 4-6 


American Psychological Association 
Washington, D. C. 
August 29-September 4 
American Society for Engineering Education 
Berkeley, California June 16-20 
American Statistical Association 
Chicago December 27-30 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Buffalo August 11-14 
Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
Licensure 
Chicago February 9-11 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national 


Atlantic City April 6-11 
Association for Higher Education 
Chicago March 2-5 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 


Seattle March 2-6 
Association of American Colleges 
Miami Beach January 7-9 


Association of American Geographers 

Los Angeles August 18-22 
Association of American Law Schools 

San Francisco December 28-30 
Association of American Medical Colleges 

Swampscott, Mass. October 13-15 
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Botanical Society of America 
Bloomington, Indiana August 24-28 
Catholic Economic Association 
Philadelphia December 27-28 
College and University Personnel Association 
Lafayette, Indiana August 3-6 
College Physical Education Association 
Santa Monica, Calif. January 2-4 
Geological Society of America 
; St. Louis November 6-8 
Institute for Education by Radio-Television 
Columbus, Ohio May 12-15 
Linguistic Society of America 
Chicago December 28-29 
Mathematical Association of America 


Cincinnati January 30-31 
Music Educators National Conference 
Los Angeles March 21-25 


Music Teachers National Association 
Southern Division 
Tallahassee 
East Central Division 
Minneapolis 
West Central Division 


February 9-12 


February 16-19 


Denver February 23-26 
Southwestern Division 
Tulsa March 


Western Division 
Missoula, Montana July 27-31 
National Association of Deans of Women and 
Counselors 
St. Louis March 26-30 
National Association of Schools of Music 
Chicago November 28-29 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
Indianapolis February 15-19 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators 
French Lick, Indiana = April 13-16 
National Council of Teachers of English 


Pittsburgh November 27-29 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Cleveland April 10 
National School Public Relations Association 
Detroit July 7 
National Science Teachers Association 
Denver March 26-29 


National Vocational Guidance Association 
St. Louis March 31-April 3 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


Chicago March 24-28 
Speech Association of America 
Chicago December 27-31 


THE INDEX 
TO THIS VOLUME HAS BEEN REMOVED 
FROM THIS POSITION AND PLACED AT 
THE BEGINNING OF THE FILM FOR 
THE CONVENIENCE OF READERS. 
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American Dental Association, Council on 
Dental Education 
Chicago December 4-6 
American Economic Association 
Philadelphia December 28-30 
American Educational Research Association 
St. Louis February 22-25 
San Francisco March 7-8 
Cleveland March 31 
American Historical Association 
New York City December 28-30 
American Library Association 
San Francisco 


July 13-19 


American Personnel and Guidance Asso- ’ 


ciation 
St. Louis March 31-April 3 
American Philological Association 
Washington, D. C. December 28-30 
American Philosophical Association 
Eastern Division 
Cambridge, Mass. December 27-29 
Pacific Division 
Stanford, Calif. 
Western Division 
Cincinnati May 
American Political Science Association 
St. Louis September 4-6 


December 18-20 


American Psychological Association 
Washington, D. 


August 29-September 4 
American Society for Engineering Education 
Berkeley, California June 16-20 
American Statistical Association 
Chicago December 27-30 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Buffalo August 11-14 
Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
Licensure 
Chicago February 9-11 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national 
Atlantic City 
Association for Higher Education 
Chicago March 2-5 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
Seattle 
Association of American Colleges 
Miami Beach January 7-9 
Association of American Geographers 
Los Angeles August 18-22 
Association of American Law Schools 
San Francisco December 28-30 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
Swampscott, Mass. October 13-16 


April 6-11 


March 2-6 
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Botanical Society of America 
Bloomington, Indiana August 
Catholic Economic Association 
Philadelphia December 27-28 
College and University Personnel Association 
Lafayette, Indiana August 3-6 
College Physical Education Association 
Santa Monica, Calif. January 2-4 
Geological Society of America 
St. Louis November 6-8 
Institute for Education by Radio-Television 
Columbus, Ohio May 12-15 
~ Linguistic Society of America 
Chicago December 28-29 
Mathematical Association of America 
Cincinnati January 30-31 
Music Educators National Conference 
Los Angeles March 21-25 
Music Teachers National Association 
Southern Division 
Tallahassee’ 
East Central Division 
Minneapolis 
West Central Division 
Denver 
Southwestern Division 
Tulsa 
Western Division 
Missoula, Montana July 27-31 
National Association of Deans of Women and 
Counselors 
St. Louis March 26-30 
National Association of Schools of Music 
Chicago , November 28-29 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
Indianapolis February 15-19 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators 
French Lick, Indiana = April 13-16 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Pittsburgh November 27-29 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Cleveland April 10 
National School Public Relations Association 
Detroit July 7 
National Science Teachers Association 
Denver March 26-29 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
St. Louis March 31-April 3 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Chicago 
Speech Association of America 
Chicago December 27-31 
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